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PREFACE. 



It is to me a matter of surprise to find that no transla- 
tion, till now, has been given of the works of one of our 
most illustrious French authors, whose brilliant genius 
shines out with conspicuous lustre. 

Alexandre Dumas JUsy the son of the world-known 
Alexandre Dumas, must háve had, with such a predecessor, 
a difficult task to distinguish himself in literatuře, but he 
set at nought the old saying, that rarely the patemal 
talent descends to the son of a celebrity. 

Alexandre Dumas filSy a member of the right famous 
French Academy of Fořty, which contains in its bosom 
the most scientific and leamed men, who háve chosen 
him their perpetual secretary, proves, therefore, the old 
adage, of which we háve just now spoken, an erroneous 
one. He nevěr will be consigned to oblivion ; many of 
his works will outlive him. He possesses the superiority 
in all qualities of sweetness, thoughtfulness, and purity of 
language, in which latter he doubtlessly excels his father, 
whose numerous works, nearly all based on historical 
truth, are nevertheless the delight of the homely fireside. 

A 



IV PREFACE. 

Alexandre Dumas filsy unlike his illustrious homonyme, 
has taken mostly his diflFerent charactei-s out of modem life. 
He chastises vice with due fomis. He shows that former 
writers, who distinguished themselves by their delicacy 
and chastity of bearing, are no longer read ; that love has 
disappeared, and sensuousness taken its pláce. 

He tries to show in some of his works that voluptu- 
ousness without taste ; dissects in broad daylight town life, 
laying bare, with revolting shamelessness, the tissue of 
the most secret vices. But as this species of morbid 
anatomy requires some variation to relieve its sameness, 
he sometimes transports the libertinism into the country, 
and, through the medium of a sort of pastorál, exhibits the 
fashionable delinquencies, and delights his reader in a 
transparent disguise with the representation of licentious- 
ness. It is a spurious ideál, who helps him, however, to 
scourge vice in its most hidden recesses, and at the end 
shows virtue victorious and its true greatness. 

If I avail myself to give a generál appreciation of his 
works not always thoroughly nnderstood, it is to dispel 
some prejudices which may exist as to the morality of 
some of them, notwithstanding their noble aim to show 
vice in its hideous or attractive forms, but finally always 
vanquished by virtue and righteousness 

'Jhe book which I oflfer to the public distinguishes 
itself by the harmonious link which unites all persons of 
this novel, and the pian with which it is arranged fumishes 
easiiy the means to follow them, even often panting with 
expectation at the course of events, and tracing in its 
progress the revolutions of style, manners, and morals 
which mark the diflFerent periods through which this 
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novel runs. I háve made no explanatory notes, and 
avoided superfluous annotations. The great attractions of 
this novel are the three celebrated works which form its 
basis : they are too well known by their beauty to need 
praise. Those beauties gave to the author suflScient 
raatter to give vent to his brilliant imagination, which 
allows him to restore to life the three famous interred 
couples, so that they may finish their earthly pilgrimage and 
destiny. The reader will find, certainly, with great 
pleasure, the giant poet Goethe's youthful manhood, then 
already exposing his terrible philosophy of life, an 
opinion nevertheless shared by the kind, genial poet of 
* Paul and Virginia/ the meek Eernardin de Saint Pierre. 
Finally all ends well, to the glory of a God of mercy,who 
recompenses viilue, pnnishes vice, and allows the erring 
but repenting sheep to return to the pale and breathe the 
heavenly air 

1 háve chosen as a firstling this novel, which, to my 
knowledge, suits English taste. I háve some hope that I 
am not raistaken, and that the public will encourage me 
to soon give another of the series of this celebrated authoťs 
works. The present one is translated from leaves diflFer- 
ing very little with the book which appeared láteř, by the 
name of * Rector Mustel/ then unknown to me. Delighted 
with the novel, I wrote to M. Alexandre Dumas fh^ 
whom I knew at his father's when quite a youth ; and 
reminding him of some circumstances, I asked his per- 
mission to translate his work in diflferent languages, 
which brought forth the amiable answer which I here- 
with add to my Preface, for the satisfaction of the 
readers. 
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Copy ofthe notě of Alexandre Dumas JUs, to Count de 

Croy : — 

'^ Cest avec le plus grand plaisir, monsieur, que je vous 
doune rautorisation de traduire et de publíer en Anglais 
et en Allemand le román les Revenants, publiés chez 
Michel Lévy, souš le titre, le Regent MusteL 

" Mille voeux et aflfectueux souvenirs, 

" (Signé) A. DUMAS/&. 
"llMai, 1876. 
*' Pour copie exacte, Ch. G. de Croy." 

After these explanations, bidding farewell to my readers, 
I hope that I háve sufficiently appropriated the thoughts 
of the poet, and háve been therefore able to satisfy the 
English, whose marvellous intellectual and materiál 
development I eagerly foUowed for more than half a 
century. May the translator háve the satisfaction to find 
approval and content from the public, to whom he 
addresses the present lineš, "vdiich will be to him a reál 
recompense for his intellectual labour. 



G. DE CROY. 



London, November, 1877. 



THE KESUSCITATED. 



Ix the year 1791, on a most beautiful May mora, a 
gentleman, from sixty-five to sixty-eight years of age, 
liressed in the most simple style of that period — just 
such as the so well known statues of Eousseau and 
Voltaire show to us — walked along the borough of St. 
Marceau, which borough at that time may just háve been 
as long as in our days. 

Nothing could be improved in the physiognomy of this 
gentleman, wliose whole features expressed good-will, 
frankness^ and loyalty. 

After having reached the extréme end of the borough 
St. Marceau, he at once began to examine more intently 
its environs, and remarking a small house surrounded by 
fruit-trees whose odorous blossoms were here and there 
scattered about by the morning wind, he quickly 
approached it. 

The small house was a modest residence; it had 
only two floors, and a child could easily, in less 

B 
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than a minute's time, háve walked around tlie walls wliich 
hordered it. 

The old gentleman stopped before a little dooř painted 
in green, broken in the wall, which — a not useless precaii- 
tion in a quarter inhabited by numbers of vagabonds — was 
coveredon the top with broken pieces of glassbottles. Ring- 
ing a bell, the shrill sound of which made a dog bark, he 
waited smilingly for an answer, like a man who is quite 
sure that his visit would cause a snrprise. Scarcely half 
a minuté passed, when an old woman opened the dooř, 
crying out to the dog, which continued barking, — 

" Be quiet, will you, Fidele ! " 

The dog growled some little time longer^ but, remark- 
ing that the visitor had no evil intentions, he was with- 
drawing to his kennel ; but, to prove his bad humour, 
he still raised his tail in the form of a trumpet, which is, 
and always has been, a significant mark of that canine 
race to which Fiděle had the honour to belong. 

" Whom do you wish to see ? " 

''Mr. Bemardin de St. Pierre." 

^' He is within." 

'' Can I see him ? " 

" Certainly, sir. Whom shall I announce ? " 

" Please to announce one of his old friends. I wish to 
leave to him the pleasure of recognizing me/' 

The old woman asked the visitor into the garden, shut 
the dooř, and went towards the house, getting easily up 
the front steps. 

The old gentleman, once left to himself, looked with 
particular attention at every object which surroimded 
him, and, though he nevěr had been before in that garden, 
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it seemed, considering the extréme satisfaction whicli lie 
showed to the whole, that he had expected to fiiid it just 
as it was before Mm. Nothing, indeed, was more simple, 
and, nevertheless, more enchanting than that garden. 

Acquainted as yoii are now with the iiame of the pro- 
prietor, it would be useless to give a loiiger deseription 
The whole appearance of the house showed the character 
of the proprietor, as if reflected in a mirror. 

During the whole time that the old gentleman looked 
at the odorous cherry-trees, the regular hyacinths, the 
tHckly-leaved lilacs, as well as to the walks, covered 
with a fine sand, to which, after a sweet moniing rain, the 
sun gave the lustre of pearls and glittering diamonds, the 
proprietor made his appearance on the foresteps of the 
hall-door. 

Bernardin de St. Pierre at this time could háve been 
íifty-three years of age. Every one knows his face, full of 
kindness. Holding his hands above his eyes, so as to see 
better from a distance, he rushed at once towards the old 
gentleman, who opened to him his arms. 

" Mustel ! my dear Mustel ! " cried he. " You here ? 
How happy am I to see you ! " 

Warmly shaking hands, and embracing over and over 
again, was all that the friends did ; and, indeed, it was 
doně with heart and soul. 

The old woman looked on in suri^rise, but, at the samé 
time, with reál pleasure, at this scene ; she appeared 
Iiappy with all that could give pleasure to her master. 

" My good Talbot," said Bernardin to her, " prepare us 
instantly a good breakfast, bring us up the best wine we 
liave in our cellar ; and you, my good, my dear Mustel, you 
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sit down on that mossy bencli. How happy am I in 

your visit ! " 

» " You háve, I see well, immediately recognized me/' 

" What ? If I háve recognized you ? Eyen blind, I 
should, nevertheless, know you again. My heart sees you. 
Is it possible to forget a professor like you ? " 

" Pray do not call me any longer your professor." 

'' And why not ? " 

" Because one must be quite a different man to what I 
am to háve educated such a sort of scholar. Who can 
venture to call himself professor to the man who has 
written ' Paul and Virginia ' ? " 
"Psha ! compliments." 

" No such thing ; it is only the pure truth. But allow 
me, great man, to look at you again." 

" Nonsense ! What is all that for, dear Mustel ? " 

" You ask why I am standing in admiration before you. 
After havJng rung the bell at your dooř, my heart was 
strongly beating. I scarcely hazarded to enter. Yes, 
after having loved you like a son, I admire, I venerate 
you now like a god.! " 

" Blessed be the saints ! leave ofF." 

" I stand by my word, like a good god. I háve travelled 
two hundred miles so as to be able to telí you that." 

" Do you live still in Amsterdam ? " 

" Yes and no ; but, at all events, I shall not return 
there." 

" And the journalism ? " 

" Is dead for me. I háve been in it these thirty years^ 
but now it is quite time to do something else." 

" That is easy. Let us stay together." 
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" Thanks. The work I háve in view wants solitude. 
Besides, I wish tó travel a little. I háve been too a long 
time quietly at home. I will see the world, and study 
humanity. It is, indeed, a little latě, but, as Solon says, 
we can still leam in every age. But you give to our con- 
versation quite a different turn, and I therefore come back 
to my fixed idea." 

" And that is ? " 

" ' Paul and Virginia.' Let us speak of it For that 
purpose only I undertook the journey. I háve to put to 
you a mass of questions about it. I háve promised to 
wiite to all your admirers. The admiration of Dutch- 
men may be indifferent to you, but it is still alwa3rs 
admiration." 

" I am indeed touched." 

" Please answer me. When did you write that master- 
piece ? " 

" After my return froni the Isle of France." 

" Why did it not appear sooner ? " 

" I had read it in society, where it was found bad." 

" Stupid creatures ! But yoUy you knew that it was 
good; you must háve known it." 

" Yes, truly ; but I had not sufficient money, neither 
the courage to stand up for my opinion. Besides, I con- 
tinually added to it" 

" What a wonderful work ! You will give me one, I 
liope, with your dedication." 

" Certainly ; but you will also give me your bnoks.". 

" Do I write any ? " 

'' Egotist ! " 

" How so ? " 
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" You like to keep your philosophy to yourself ; and how 
much good coiild you do wiih it ? " 

" You joke." 

" No, really ; I know you well, Master Mustel. How 
mauy times háve í heard you, without leaving your seat, 
appeal to our whole inoral world, which answered immc- 
diately to your voice. You alone, you kept quiet and with 
even temper in the midst of unchained passions, not 
understood by men. Victorious you put in evidence 
cause, development, and result. For everything you 
found the reason ; to each object you gave the pláce to 
which it belonged, and, keeping the exact medium between 
Providence and hazard, between ideál and materialism, 
between good and bad, your man was as you saw him — 
the reál man. You are one of those continually search- 
ing spirits, one of those eternal analyzers, for whom the 
world is nothing more than a spectacle, at which you may 
often candidly laugh. Generaliy, that sort of study dries 
up the heart. Heaven be blessed ! your heart has been 
left intact. I háve, therefore, two reasons to love you, and 
proud am I that my book pleases you." 

**In the times in which we are living, my dear 
Bemardin, in the century which has seen Voltaire, every 
man is more or less an observer, and seeks for a reason to 
be such ; more particularly one who, like me, leads 
forcibly a sedentary life, and sees everything from 
the samé pláce. Our view is then limited by the samé 
horizon, and swayed by the samé impressions. They give 
US, at first, a certain assurance, but later they fall back 
into much too narrow proportions. In such a čase all 
that is left in the mind is an admiration for those who, 
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like you, pliinge boldly into the immensity of the physical 
and moral world. My philosophy is obscure, even selfisb, 
as you háve the right to call it, and, seeing man so littlc, 
so pitiful, it would be dangerous if I did not know how 
to mingle a bit of heart with it ; so much the better, then, 
that I keep it to myself. But we will speak of you, my 
dear friend, of you — who, just the contrary, háve an aim,, 
and a successful one, to raise humanity ; and let me, • 
therefore, simply perform my duty of a curioso. Let us, 
then, resumé our conversation where we left it. I told you 
you had doně wonders, and I rejícat it ; notvithstanding 
that, you must yourself know it, and as well as I. Oh, I 
hope you are not one of those who humble themselves in 
order to be extoUed so much the more. Reál genius has 
a knowledge of its power, of its own value ; it has no 
better judge than itself, and when it has doně well it 
avows it. I do not ask that he should proclaim it to the 
whole world, but I expect that he should own it. You 
must receive many congratulations, many letters, and 
many questions ? " 

"I cannot complain ; I háve bought with that little 
book my humble cottage." 

*' Bravo 1 Bravo ! " 

*' I háve since purchased two acres of land in Essonne,. 
on a charming island, and built there something which is 
neither house nor cottage, but something which is very 
comfortable. You shall see it.^' 

" Well doně I But has not the king sent to you ? " 

'' The king ? Nothing ! " 

*' Then the Duke of Orleans, who always opposes every- 
thing, must háve been charming ? " 
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*' He has withdrawii my pension." 
"You jest?" 

" In no way, unfortunately, as I am not ricli." 

*'Andtlieladies?" 

'' Which ladies ? " 

'' Do they not all write to you ? " 

'* Oh 1 I háve a drawer full of those pattes de rnouche ; 
here is even one writer who, by all means, wishes to 
marry me." 

*'WeU?" 

" I háve refused." 

**She wasugly ?" 

" The contrary ; she was young, pretty, and worth mil- 
lions : but she was a Protestant, and required that I, 
Bemardin de St Pierre, I should turn a Protestant. If ever 
I get married (and I begin to get a little old for that) T 
wish to háve a wife of my own choice, and not one who has 
chosen me. I will match my heaii;, and not my vanity." 

" Well said ; but telí me, dear friend, is it true that 
you háve known Virginia, as I was assured ? " 

" Certainly." 

" Then the story is a true one ? " 

" Except the issue." 

" Virginia is not dead ? " 

" Not in the least ! " 

"And Paul?" 

'' He lives." 

" Thus the catastrophe which made me weep so much — " 

" Is a pure invention." 

*' 01), what are you telling me ! But what has become 
of those two delightful creatures ? " 
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'^ They are iimrriecl." 

" In the Is!e of IVanee ? " 

" No ; iii Germauy, iuhabiting a ravishing little towii 
called Brunswick." 

" Yoii are joking í " 

" No ; upon my word ! " 

"Comc with me," said Jkrnardiii de St Pierre,ri.siiig Irom 
his seat, and usberiiig ]\Iustel to his study. " There is a 
drawer full of their letters ; they write to me every week." 

" OIi, I scarcely can recover my senscs ! And are they 
happy ? " 

" Perfectly happy. Virginia's aunt died, and, being the 
heiress, she wrote to Paul to come. He left with ]\íar- 
garet and Madame de Latour. The two young people 
got married in Paris, and, liking solitude, tliey háve 
retired to Brmiswick, really in one of the most charming 
conntries of the world. Virginia is now ]\Iadame Paul ; 
she has two íine ehildren, a girl and a boy. Mrs. 
de Latour and Margaret háve since died ; but they died 
hajjpy, seeing their sweet hojies for the future realized." 

During* their convcrsation, St. Pierre sliowed hini a 
parcel of letters, some signed Virginia, the others Paul, 
which Mustel peruscd with admiration. 

" So they live ? " 

" As well as you and I, It is only two days ago that 
I received news of them. Now, dear JMustel, there is an 
opportunity to study the human heart as you desired. 
(jo to Brunswick, visit Paul and Virginia, and, after 
liaving seen tliem, telí me, what life has really made out 
of those two ehildren, ai:d what it may keep in reservě 
for them. It mightbe vory curious ; they perhaps do not 
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telí me all ; and, doubtless, there are many interesting 
details of tlieir own life wliich escape even themselves, 
and whicli yoii at once would discem and také hold of." 

" That is a good idea." 

" I will give you a letter to them : — 

'' ' Dear Children, — I introduce to you ona of my 
good friends, Mr. Mustel, latě a head-master in the 
college where I was educated. He already loves . you, 
and desires to make your acquaintance. You will receive 
him just as you would receive me. I embrace you, and 
the children. 

" * Your friend, 

" * Henry Bernard de St. Pierre.' 



) 5> 



]\Iustel followed with avidity every word the poet 
wrote down. He really seemed to dream. 

He continually exclairaed,, " I do not trust my senses, 
I shall see Paul and Virginia ! " 

" There is your letter of introduction." 

" And now where is that copy of your work which 
you just proraised me ? " 

^' Quite fair." 

JBernardin, opening a band-box, took out of it a small 
blue-covered stitched book, and wrote on the first page, — 

" To my good and excellent professor, to my old and 
beloved friend, Head-master Mustel." 

He then simed, and added the dáte to it. 

*' Thanks, a thousand thanks," said Mustel, bringing 
the book close to his lips ; " but now telí me, my dear 
friend, why did you allow me, as well as very many others, 
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to bewail, to mourn, those pooí children, who still live, aiitl 
whom tbe reader would liavebeenso delighted to see liappy ? " 

"Ah, my dear friend," answered the author, with a 
grave voice, " tliat is the privilege of art ; that is the right 
of the poet, to eiubellish the dévoúment of a true histoiy 
with his fancy, so as to answer the object he has really 
in view. Thus acts the painter, who composes — out of 
some sketches drawn here and there, a fair, correct, 
uniform, and splendid painting. Oiir art is naturc — nature 
eompressed in a book. God ereates the individualities, 
and we utilize them, to prove some great verity. God 
possesses eternity to accomplish His aim ; but we, we 
háve only some pages. Our work once doně, we give 
those creatures bacíc to Him who has lent them to us, 
and He does with them what He thinks best. It is in 
the generál creation that we look out for our own, we 
seize everything that Nature offers, but without im- 
poverishing her, and thus enrich humanity. 

" I háve known those eharming creatures called Paul 
and Virginia, I háve watched their so deeply felt first 
love. I háve in silence assisted at the development, the 
imfolding, of their double individuality in the midst 
of a primitive nature. Love and nátuře were utilized, 
were turned to account, for my philosophical intentions, 
and to the sociál end I had proposed to myself. I wished 
to create two most perfect human natures, thanks to the 
lessons they had received, and untouched by materialism 
and flatness ; I found out that the only means left to me, 
so that their souvenir may live in its sublime purity, was 
for death to happen just at the moment when their dearest 
dreams were on the point of being realized. 
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" They live — so much tlie better — I ara delighted, 
because I love theiii ; but, from the artistical point of 
view they no longer exist for me. They are married, 
that is, that they are therefore in the most ordinary 
conditions of humanity, and, as long as they exist on earth, 
the ideál life 1 gave them, to which may be added a small 
particle of their reál existence, will long outiive them. Do 
you now, my dear friend, understand what is the difference 
between my Paul and Virginia and the reál ones ? 

'' The world is, and was always fuU of those people 
which a life's incident supplies with stuff for a study of 
which those concerned háve not the least suspicion. I 
do not speak thus with regard to Paul and Virginia, who 
even to-day are the personification of innocence, virtue, 
and charity ; but — they live ! 

" Who knows if it would not háve been better for them 
that God, as I did in my poem, had allowed them to die 
in reality ? Who knows if they will not regret one day 
to háve obtiined from Heaven what they asked so 
fervently for ? On my account, my missión accomplished, 
it does not concern me any longer; I háve shown by 
their death what I could not show by their life, that 
death is a recompense, and npt a punishment, that it 
UDites instead of separating, and that if two pure hearts 
tend towards each other when two perfections accidentally 
meet in nature and would be united, heaven only is pure 
enough, and eternity alone large enough, for such a holý 
union. Death is thcn no more than the bower of etemal 
life, than the outburst of an earthly dream towards its 
inexhaustible realization. 

" Look there," added the poet, growing more and more 
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exalted, and retakiiig out of the hand of Mustel the book 
he had just given him. " See, read ! what I mako the 
old man say to Paul for his consolation. The whole 
philosophy of my book, is perhaps contained in those few 
lineš : — 

''*There is a Grod, my son, a God to whom entire 
nátuře bears testimouy. Do you think that this God 
leaves Virginia without reward? Do you believe that 
the samé Power who has cased that noble soul in so 
beautiful a form, in which you enjoyed His divine art, 
could not háve drawn her out of the waves ? That He 
who has adjusted the actual happiness of mankind by 
laws of wliich you are ignorant could not, by laws 
equally unknown to you, prepare another blessing to 
Virginia. If, when moving in the eternal nothingness, 
we should háve been capable of thought, would we then 
even háve been able to form for ourselves an idea of our 
existence ? And now that we are in that dark, that 
transitory statě called world, can we foresee what awaits 
us after our death, and what finally becomes of us 
when we háve shuffled off this mortal coil ? 

'* Without doubt there is somewhere a sphere where 
virtue receives its recompense. Virginia is now happy. 
Ah ! if from that orb, where the angels dwell, she could 
communicate with you, she would say to you in her 
farewell, — 

" ' Ob, Paul, life is only a trial. Faithful to the laws 
of nature, of love and virtue, I háve crossed seas to obey 
my parents, I háve renounced riches to keep my faith, 
and I preferred to los3 life than to trangress modesty. 
Heaven found then that my earthly career was worthily. 
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was sufficiently filled np. I háve for ever cscaped 
liovcrty, calumuy, and tempests, as well as the siglit 
of others' grief and pain: none of the evils which 
frighten mankind can henceforth reach nie ; and you jDÍty 
me ? I am pure and imalterable like the particle of 
light, and you desire to recall me to that night of life ! 
Now I am in that immortal source of beauty from which 
runs do\vTi all that is sweet on that earth. My soul 
sees, hcars, relishes, feels, and breathes at onee in a 
bliss which she searcely could feel before with her weak 
organs, 

" ' All that an infinite Power, or a celestial kindness, 
could do to cousole an unfortunate being, all that the love 
and friendship of an infinity of creatures enjoying the samé 
felicity can yield, harmonious in mutual ecstasy — all that 
we experience, pure and unchangeable. 

'^ ' Bear, therefore, your trial unshaken, to increase the 
happiness of your Virginia, by a love without end, 
through a hymen whose flames can nevěr more be extin- 
guished/ ^' 

Bernardin remained silent. 

*^ Enrapturing language ! " cried Mustel, wiping his 
eyes, fuU of undisguised admiration. 

''Yes, those are splendid pages," repeated, with a 
noble -self-confidence, the poet, " which I should not 
háve been able to write, if I would háve only depicted 
the quiet and common happiness of a human he- 
trothal." 

" Indeed, they . are such as to make one long for 
death ! " 

" Not we — we are too old ; but what I háve not -put in 
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that book/' added St. Pierre, rctiinihií;? the volume to 
his friend, "and which, notwithstauding, is my secret 
and intimate conviction, is that the tinie has come more 
than ever to present death to mankind in its most 
consoling aspect, and prepare him for it by great 
examples/' 

" What would you say ? '* 

" I wolild say, that the terrible word of Louis XV., 
* After me the end of the world/ is very near realization ; 
that the old sociál world eracks in every corner and 
crevice, from one Pole to the other ; that the popular 
earth-giant, fastened on his back, tomiented by his chains, 
in agonizing perspiration awaits the boiling láva likc 
that of Mount Etna. 

" Something strange roars and rumbles beneath me, 
like that subterraneous voice, which in the colonies wams 
you before an earthquake. ])Ut here is not only a moun- 
tain which displaces itself, but a wliole society turned up 
and tom asunder, i)lunging in an abyss. The future is 
full of tempests. When 1 say the future, I may as Avell 
say the present; and in that cataclysm, long foreseen 
by all serious thinkers, many innoccnts will perish. 
There is no vanity in saying that to us, who háve a 
superior intellect, it is a duty to represent death even 
when unjust, so contrary to the views of mankind, as a 
joy, as a happiness. That was my aim, my dear friend, 
and who knows if this little book will not strengthen one 
day som€ innocent convict to retům with reál Christian 
humility to his God ? 

** But decidedly, that is too much philosophy for one 
day. Behold, my dear friend, what it is, to speak with 
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an author of tlie tendeiicy of his books, and escape doing 
that for the future." 

And with those concluding words the worthy man 
began to laugh. 

" Let US breakfast now." 

" And continue to philosophize.'' 

" Then you will go to Germany ? " 

*' I really think so." 

** Remind me to give you still anotlier letter." 

'' To whom ? " 

" To a young man who has written nothing yet, but 
nevertheless is stronger than we all. I made his 
acquaintance on my last journey. I shall be not a 
little mistaken if he does not become very strong." 

" You call him— " 

*' Goethe ! '' 

It was at least ten minutes sinee Mary Talbot had come 
to the dooř to telí her young master, as she still called him, 
that the breakfast was ready ; but, listening, she heard 
him readino: with a loud voice. and recomizing that it was 
a sentence of * Paul and Virginia,' whicli she knew by 
heart, she took precious good care not to disturb 
Bernardin. The breakfast seemed to keep warm of 
itself, and be it that it was as literary as Mary Talbot, 
or what is more likely, that it was put back to the 
fire, most certainly, the breakfast when both the friends 
sat down at the table, was found excellent. As you may 
presume, they continued to talk of the subject on which 
they had been conyersing. 

Mustel asked what had become of Margaret and 
Madame de Latour's faithful servants, Dominick and 
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Mary ? He leamed that after haviug wept much, after 
having in vain asked to come to Europe, by the advice, 
the eutreaties, and even by the orders of both mothers 
who understood perfectly well that the happiness of 
those two good people was only to be found at their 
native pláce, they stopped at the Isle of France. As for 
Fiděle, he died quietly through old age, and all that was 
left of hini was the name given to the dog whose 
acquain tance we made at the beginning of the chapter. 
But as every conversation, even the most interesting, 
finally wears itself out, and dissolves itself in a manner 
which has no interest at all for us, the two friends 
separafced, taking another rendezvous for the foUowing 
day. 

Mustel had proposed to himself to stop in Paris two 
oř three days. He stayed, however, three weeks, almost 
continually in the cottage at the borough of St. Marceau. 
It causes sq much paiu to hearts which understand each 
other to part. But the old gentleman at last understood 
that the longer he remained, so much the more he 
wished to stay. He formed eventually the resolution to 
leave, after having promised to return soon, and to accept 
the hospitality oífered to him by Bernardin at Essonne. 

To put an end to such indecision, Mustel, accompanied 
as far as the stage-coach by his disciple, and provided 
with two letters, one to Paul, the other to Goethe, finally 
departed. Embraces, shaking hands, wishes for a good 
joumey, promises of a speedy return, with a prudent 
prevision, a basket packed up with provisions, emotion 
in both voices, good-natured and sweetly checked tears, 
nothing was wanting, as those two brave hearts separated. 

c 
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As regards Mustel, like all travellers who leave a 
friencl behind, moving towards the unknown, there was a 
moment when he asked hiraself why he was leaving, and 
why he did not ratlier allow that the habits of his life 
took quietly root there, where during three weeks he 
had been so comfortable. But suddenly the guard 
bustled about, the horses tossed their noisy little bells, and 
off went the coach. Now it was too latě, there was no 
longer, unless by an exaggerated sensibility, the possibility 
of living together. But there was hope, sweet hope to 
meet again, and both entertained that in the depth of 
their souls. The heavy coach did not go quickly; but 
the vehicle which takés away from us some beloved one, 
even though journeying step by step, will ever appear 
to US rapid as lightning. A last sign, and all was over. 

At that period one went not as nowadays, by 
railway, in two days from Paris to Brunswick, in 
sjílendidly stuífed, sleep-inviting carriages, with restau- 
rants at every station, and hotels open the whole night, 
to refresh the fatigued traveller. Nothing of this kind : 
it was slow travelling, compelled to change the vehicle 
every minuté, and see every half-hour the cords by which 
the horses were attached broken to pieces. We had then 
no idea of the speed which has spoiled us so much in our 
days. Huddled one upon the other, nearly suffocated, 
eating little, sleeping badly, the arrival at our pláce of 
destination was not so very easy. 

After having thus travelled twenty-five or thirty 
leagues, one must be a hero or a runaway convict if 
not longing to stop. Mustel, being lucky enough to be 
neither one nor the other, had scarcely seen the houses of 
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thc little village of Montconiet, shattered as he was and 
bruised all over, than he asked to stop and také breath for 
at least two days. In fact, it was not too much, as upou 
the whole nothing forced him to such a haste. June 
revelled gaily through field and country, with its radiant 
tram of sunbeams, with its perfumes and clouds of dust ; 
the trees, with their merry population hopping and 
skipping to and fro, caroUing forth praise to God with 
love and happiness. The withered thatched roofs gUttered 
like silver spangles in the sunshine, and the blue-tinted 
hillocks showed in the twilight their sharp outlines as if 
carved in the tender azure of a tranquil sky. 

Children ran barefooted on the road ; the smoke rose 
at dinner-time in straight cohiinns in . the air, mingling 
itself, without any effort, with the east wind. The water- 
man brings back, singing, the oars from his bark, moored 
on the banks of the limpid river ; the peasant sleeps in 
the cornfield, and the traveller under the thick shelter of a 
large tree on the road. It was sunimer — the summer in its 
full pride and splendour. To what purpose thus prefer 
one pláce to the other ; to what purpose hasten on towaixis 
other spots ? Everywhere stillness, reverie, and sun. Thus 
thought Mustel, and he stopped in consequence. 

The inn he put up at, simply for the reason that there 
was only one in the village, looked more like a &rm than 
an inn. 

A passenger was there considered no more than a mere 
looked-for accident. He was well received ; but, if dis- 
satisfied, he had only to go where he "thought himself 
better off. 

The bmlding consisted of a ground floor and one story. 
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From one side it looked upon the road, and from tlie 
other into the court-yard, where were cocks and hens 
amusing themselves on a dunghill, a gnmting pig in a 
comer, a cart-shed which, instead of housing carts, was 
fiUed witb planks, empty casks, and agricultural tools. 
On the hot roof a cat slept, quietly coiled up ; the robber 
sparrow was hopping to and fro ; while a big girl in a short 
petticoat, washed near a cistem, her strong brown anns 
soaked to the elbows. In the background a ciirtain of 
poplars, a kitchen garden, a pond and three ducks ; in the 
comer a Siamese game and arbours for Sunday amusement, 
the whole lighted up by the beamsofthe sun. Such was 
the aspect of the inn-farm of Montcomet, where Mustel 
resolved to stop ; and such is the appearance of nearly all 
farm-houses of that description. 

Walking into' the yard, our traveller was not a little 
surprised to see there a very neat post-chaise, from which 
an ostler was unhamessing the horses, whilst another 
servant unstrapped some cloaks and bags fastened behind. 
What was passing in the halí of the ground floor was 
quite in harmony with the court-yard scene. The inn- 
keeper was lighting the fire and preparing his saucepans, 
whilst his wife, in a hurry, plucked a couple of young fat 
pigeons ; and the servant in a corner was shelling — if we 
may be allowed to make use of a well-known comparison — 
green peas as tender as the moming dew, throwing them, 
as she proceeded, into a soup-tureen of blue earthenware. 

In short, the whole house was in a commotion at the 
arrival of the traveller oř travellers which the chaise had 
brought. Little attention was therefore paid to Mustel, 
who, having left his conveyance at the entrance of the 
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village, arrived as a pedestrían, simply followed by a boy 
wlio carried his luggage. He asked, nevertheless, the 
iniikeeper for a room, which was given ; and, as he was 
hungry, he stopped in the halí, and ordered at the samé 
time a pigeon with peas, requestmg that, whilst he took a 
walk, it may be served on the table of one of the arbours 
in the garden. 

Curiosity, the first sin of Eve, is also one of the first 
amiisements of a traveller. Ours now and then turned 
his head, to interrogate the windows, searching for this oř 
tliose travellers just arrived. We may confess that he 
rather looked out for a she, because a mantilla in the last 
fashion, left behind in the carriage, could only belong to 
a lady — and to a young one. But nothing appeared. 
Mustel proceeded at once towards the table, which had 
been prepared in the mean time ; but, instead of for one 
gU3.st, he foiind it laid for two. But his perplexity was 
soon over, when the waiter said to him, — 

*• If you please, sir, that table is intended for the 
gentleman and lady, Number Three," pointing out, with 
a g3Sture, the appartment inhabited by them. " Your 
tíible is here," motioning him to another table in a 
neiojhbourinor arbour. 

There was then truly a lady, just as Mustel had 
thought. But, after all, what consequence was it to him 
if there was a ladyy or none, in that inn ? He sat down 
with that just-enough reflection, and, leaning his elbows 
upon the table and holding his head between his hands, 
lie begau, in looking at his plato, to drefím. ^ 

Our past often takés advantage of those rapid moments 
of thought uncalled for, to pass in review before our eyes 
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and we would not venture to afiBrm that Mustel, five 
minutes after he sat down, was not deeply lost in the 
farthest and purest years of his childhood, because at his 
age youth is not only becoming obsolete, — it is dead, 
except for the remembrance — that temporal immortality. 

He was drawn out of that self-contemplation by the 
noise of voices, which, approaching nearer and nearer, 
recalled him to the present. 

He raised his head. A yoiing gentleman and a young 
lady who could not see him, hidden as he was by the 
foliage, tumed, whilst conversing, their steps towards the 
neighbouring arbour. Evidently they were the proprietors 
of the post-chaise. 

The gentleman, dressed in an elegant travelling- 
costume of a brown colour, possessed a pleasant face. 
He had passed his right arra — looking smilingly on her — 
above the shoulder of his feniale companion, having thus 
the appearance of leaning on her. His left hand was half 
hidden in the pocket of his breeehes. He had thrown a 
little backwards the diminutive sword which gentlemen 
thén wore, scarcely as long as the skirts of his coat. As 
regards the young lady, muffled up in a mantle of lilac 
silk, she walked on gently, looking chiefly at her pink 
nails, finishing that part of her toilet with the aid of a 
little golden dagger. 

The lady seemed not to háve more than twenty-two 
years of age. Of the freshest rosy hue, her complexion 
passed by gradation, just as we find it in handsome 
miniatures, to that of the whitest of lilies (thus would 
háve expressed himself the poet of her period), a nose 
slightly retrousséj arched eyebrows, bright eyes fuU of 
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tenderaess, but a little sensual, a higli forehead, hair roUeJ 
up and powdered, a carmine mouth, the teeth wliite as 
snow, a dimpled chin ; iiothiiig was wanting to make of 
that handsome face the j)rettiest, the most roguish of 
faces, and as attractive a physiognomy as it is possible 
to imagiue. But, nevertheless, at the corners of the 
mouth two oř three nearly imperceptible wrinkles 
betraycd some passing pain. 

This lady must háve wept, must háve suffered. (3n 
her brow was left the seal which nevěr entirely passes 
away, and which the hearťs suffering leaves there, 
even when it has departed from those whom it has 
visited, just as if it were thus to recognlze them latcr, 
and háve a right to spáre them as suflSciently tried, or to 
strike still harder, inured as they are to pain. 

Calm and health can reflourish on the face, but in 
life the stamp of grief is indelible. You in vain throw 
flowers upon a grave, so to cover t, that it may not be 
seen. It is none the more hidden because of your flowers. 
The first breath, in passing over it, would certainly exposé 
to view some angle of the marble, some word of its 
inscription. 

To return to hunian nature, this lady was what wc 
call a well-made womaii, finely grown, graceful waist, 
high-arched insteps, white and rounded arms, the bones 
of wrist and ankle small and delicate, — in brief, all that 
constitutes in form a pure boauty. But, in addition, 
there was somethiug naturally bold, somethiug even j)ro- 
voking, in the face of this lady ; and now you see her just 
as well as did Mustel. 

She was sitting in front of her companion, crossing her 
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little feet iinder the table, aud satisfied with her bands, 
to which she gave a last glance, she offered them across 
the table to tlie yduiig gentleman, who kissed them, aftor 
which she spread her napkin over her knees ; and, takiiig 
freely oiit of the disli one of the two winged birds, she 
exclaimed, cheerfully, — 

" I am starving ! " 

" Faith, and I too ! " answered her companion, foUow- 
ing her example ; and the noise of forks began. 

*' What a beautiful picture !" murmnred Mustel. 

And, in fact, it was a charmmg one, without taking in 
account a sunbeam glancing across the leaves, dancing 
and sparkling upon the decanters, and rebounding on the 
plates and the cloth. 

As we might expect, the mantilla soon fell from the 
head and shoulders of the young lady; and, dropping 
from one side of the chair, a dog, who was familiarly 
begging for his share of the repast, soon pulled it entirely 
down, trarapling it in the dust. 

" Those are lovers, or I am greatly mistaken," said 
Mustel to himself. 

" Some one is here," whispered the young lady. 

" So it appears. Look ! " 

Gently she unclosed the branches, and saw !Mustel 
quietly eating his pigeons. 

"An unkuown face," said she, sitting down again. 
" It matters little. Remain in yonr pláce, and let us talk 
of our affairs." 

" Two whole days to go to Paris ! " resumed aloud the 
handsome girl, laughing to her companion. "Rit, at 
least, we should find our apartment ready." 
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" I should thiuk so. ^loi-e tbaii a inonth since I wrote 
to Tiberge." 

** Tiberge ! " i-epeated alond ilu-stel witb a voice full of 
surprise. 

" Oor neighbour spoke, I believe ? ' 

" Yes, he repeatetl tbe name of Tibergey 

So sayiiig, the young man rose ; aiuL Lolding bis 
napkin iu one baud, aud, with tbe otber, putting aside in 
his tum tbe brancbes, be looked at ^íustel, wbo likewise, 
rising on seeing bim, came froni one arl>our to tbe 
otber. 

*'Sir," said be, bowing witb c-ouitesy, and reganling 
liim and bis companion witb curiosit}-, " I bavě to ask 
your pardon for having been so indiscreet as to repeat tbe 
name mentioned by you, and tbus to mix myself up witb 
vour convei-sation witbont bavinií tbe bonour to know 

yoiL" 

" You are aJready exeused, sLi-. No doubt you know 
Tiberge as I myself do, and, bearing ali at once bis 
name pronounced, you were nnable to restrain your 
exclamation." 

" On tbe contrary, I do not know ^ír. Tiberge." 

" Tben I do not undei-stand." 

" But tbe name of Tiberge is well known, since — " 

" Since wbat ? " 

" Since Abbot Prévost s book" 

" Do you know Abbot Prévost, sir ? " 

" I know him at least mucb better. He i*esides babi- 
tually in Holland: it was also tbere tbat be wrote bis 
famous book." 

•' Wbat book ? " 
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fore coukl well believe tliat we had left, and, iii conse- 
quenee, were lost to the world. In fact, I thought so 
niyself ; but, fortunately, the letter I had addressed to 
Tiberge produced the desired effect. This faithful frieiicl 
went to see my father ; begged, beseeched, succeeded, and 
at once flew to us ; and, two hours before the anchor was 
weighed, handed the forgiveness of my father to me, and 
íilso to Manon her pardon. We were already on board 
the ship. My father seeing that last proof of love to 
my beloved one, and that my passion was unchangeable, 
and fearing that he would in consequence lose me for 
ever, became moved, and consented that we might live 
together, but on the conditions not to reside in France, 
and that I should pass one month in the year with him : 
he added to his consent a yearly income of 12,000 francs 
— quite sufficient for us, who had been so cruelly tried. 
You may well imagine our joy. We threw ourselves in 
each others arms, and I left only to see and thank my 
father for his kindness. I returued a month after, and 
then began the most charming life imaginable. We 
traveiled ; we sought for adventures, but quiet ones, which 
comfort heart and soul — a necessity after all those we had 
experienced." 

" And now ? " 

" Now we shall retům to Paris." 

" To settle there ? " 

'' Yes." 

" But what will your father say ? " 

" Alas ! my father died suddenly. Paris is therefore 
no longer shut up for us, and Manon desires so much to 
retům." 
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" And you are married ? " 

" Yes." 

After some instants of reflection, Mustel, looking with 
interest on the two young people, replied, — 

" You are wrong to retům to Paris." 

"Why?" 

" Listen ! I am old, and I háve experienced the syin- 
pathy which I háve for you ; and my desire to see you 
happy imposes on nie the duty to telí you all I 
believe. Do not také oíFence at it : your history has 
made much noise, and particularly after the publicity 
given to that horrid book. You would, therefore, find 
there many painfiil souvenirs on one part, and, on the 
other hand, invincible prejudices. You háve suíFered too 
much ; there exist too many living proofs of the past to 
permit you to be completely happy. Believe me, do not 
go to Paris." 

** You are right, sir," answered Manon ; ** but we must, 
nevertheless, settle somewhere. We cannot constantly 
travel. Where, then, shall we go ? " 

" Oh, there, I háve a good idea ! " cried Mustel. *^ Will 
you do something originál ? " 

'* Speak out." 

Mustel rubbed his hands, pleased to háve had such au 
inspiration. For a philosopher curious as he, the idea was 
indeed not a bad one. 

** Will you go with me ? " replied he. 

*' Where are you going to ? " 

*' Do you cling to a large town ? " 

'* We only resolve not to leave one another." 

"You, sir, would you be sorry to háve as serious a 
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friend as Tiberge; and you, madam, a charmiug com- 
panion ? " 

" No, certainly/* 

" And such an one as, probábl}^ would not be found an^-- 
where else." 

" And where are those two marvels ? " 

" At Brunswick, in Germany." 

" And you call them ? " 

" Paul and Virginia/' 

"Those of Bemardin de St. Pierre, because, if I háve 
not read my life, I háve read theirs. Then they are no 
more dead than we are ? " 

^^No." 

And Mustel told them the object of his journey. 

" Thank you, my dear sir," then said Manon, '* but we 
cannot accept." 

" Why ? " 

" Because," she added, laughing, " virtuous as we are 
become, those people are either too virtuous for us, or we 
are not sufficiently so for them. And, besides, I fiincy that 
Miss Virginia, or, rather, Madame Paul, with her strict 
principles, cannot be always very amusing ; and the 
austere Mr. Paul, that son of nature, would rarely give us 
any amusement. Wlio knows if, in knowing who we are, 
they would even receive us ? After all, and after reflec- 
tion, I do not think that our four existences are designed 
to be united; they emanate from too many difFerent points. 
Paul and Virginia are delightful in a book, but I doubt 
much that in reality it would be the samé. I háve not 
sufficiently cast ofF my former nature ; something is left 

it which I would keep — the gaiety, the liberty, and the 
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laisser-aUer of life. I conld not také any other style 
whatever for any ona, and remain natoral ; I sliould 
scandalize those two chaste sonls. In short, we should be 
tired of being ťhere, and sincerely so : life is not long 
enough for ns to get weary for even one day. What do 
yon think, Desgrieux ? " 

** I am also of ťhe samé opinion.*' 

*' You are really two ehildren," replied Mustel, who got 
more and more anxions to unitě those four types together 
— a meeting so interesting for him. " Paid and Virgima 
will adore yon, and jnst for tíie saké of your nature, sincere 
in her expression as theirs is in a contrary one. But 
what gives you any reason to believe in the strictness, in 
the self-sufficiency, of their virtue ? If you onjy could 
know what Bemardin has told me of them, if you would 
háve read the charming letters they wrote, you would 
worship them in advance, and you would, like me, long 
for their friendship. Why constantly consider virtue as 
severe ? She is indulgent ; she must be such — that is 
ev-en the first condition of her existence. I telí you that 
you wUl be delighted to háve gone to Brunswick. 
]3esides, you might try it, and, having no fixed object in 
view, go at first there. If you should find yourself tired, 
you are always free to go somewhere eLse ; but, I repeat, 
you will thank me for having given you such advice." 

" They will not understand our love, so different from 
theirs." 

** Quite a mistake ! Because your love for the C?hevalier 
is just as sincere as that of Virginia for Paid ; and a proof 
of that is that it lasts as profoundly as ever, another proof 
being that, had you died, as Abbot Prévost says, he could 
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certainly not háve survived you. Between the twp loves 
there is only the diíFerence of education, and one is to the 
other what the cxacting necessities of towns and civiliza- 
tion are to the quiet lessons of solitude and nature. In 
Paris, in your position, with the principles there professed, 
both of you between the temptations of the world and the 
opposition of a family, you could not love otherwise than 
you did, giving each to the other such proofs of love as 
two generous hearts can give. Paul and Virginia, amidst 
relations consenting to their love, could, without the lea«t 
obstacle, unitě their hearts, shc having no temptation to 
overcome, and he no opposition to contend against. 
Having, one and the other, only the lessons of nature, they 
felt none of the needs which northern civilization imposes : 
they could sleep on the sanie mat, walk barefooted, and . 
think themselves sufficiently adorned whenever Virginia 
had a flower in her hair. Thus educated, living in that 
manner, could they love othei^wise ? Educated like them, 
you would háve loved just the sanie. Your two loves are 
of the samé nature, of the samé family ; they are brothers, 
only, meeting at first, they would no more recognize 
each other than would twins v/ho, separated siuce their 
childhood, find themselves again together, speaking a 
diíFerent language, but in which, nevertheless, they can telí 
each other the samé thing." 

" Perhaps you are right." 

*' Eight ? Why, is not the result there to prove iť ? 
After having undergone your trials, as Virginia suffered 
hers, do I not behold you married to the Chevalier, as 
Virginia is to Paul ? You are no longer Man on ; you are 
Madame Desgrieux." 
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" There, again,' my dear sir, the position becomes per- 
plexed." 

"Why?" 

" I am not the wife of thé Chevalier." 

" How is that ? " said Mustel, tuming round to Des- 
grieux, with a voice of reproach, but kind and friendly. 

" Do not aceuse hun" Manon hastened to reply ; " he 
would many me. It was I who would not permit it : the 
intention was to me sufficient. Our love, notice well, was 
a spontaneous one, the movement of two free hearts one 
towards the other, and not the result of a fsimily conven- 
tion. If Desgrieux desired a conjugal life, he would need 
another love ; in that čase, it is not me whom he should 
marry, but a girl of his own class, whose past may be a 
guarantee for the future. My repentance is a true one, 
perhaps you may say a thorough one, but it is nothing 
less than repentance, and where there is repentance there 
must háve been a fault. Now the failing of one may one 
day draw from the other reproaches, and reproaches when 
they are indissolubly united." 

Mustel, deeply affected, pressed the hand of Manon. 

** If," continued Manon, '* Desgrieux wished to marry 
me, so as to redeem the past, and to introduce me into 
fashionable society, that would háve been a piece of foUy 
isvhich he would háve one day bitterly regretted. A 
T7oman is not reinstated merely by a name. Will he 
make the world forget my captivity in St. Lazare, my 
contact with loose women ? No. Besides, what enjoyment 
would that world oflfer to us ? — to what purpose give them 
any right over us, when we wish to ask nothing jfrom 
them ? Our love is in ourselves, and nowhere else. Loved 
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by Desgrieux, I possess the rehabilitation to which I háve 
a right to jiretend ; scomed by him, I am the most con- 
temptible of women. He only yielded to that argument. 
Besides/' added Manon, laughing, '' I would háve it so,. 
and what I desire he desires." 
** You are an angel, Manon ! " 
" In the mean time ? " objected Mustel. 
"In the mean time, you wish to say, I am called 
Madam Desgrieux, but that is simply for convenience" 
saké on the joumey. We cannot telí our history to every 
one, and the name of wife meets all possible observations." 
" But what we say now, Mr. Mustel," continued Des- 
grieux, *' is between ourselves ; and if we go to Paul and 
Virginia we must be thought married." 

'* At first ; but when they afterwards love you — and 
they will love you quickly — háve the samé confidence in 
them as in me, and they will not love you less, trust me- 
I only desire your happiness, and I také charge of it." 
'^ Truly : Alea jacta est, as Csesar said." 
" He would háve doně well to give it in French," said 
Manon, laughing. 

" That means to say, that we aceept." 
"Well, so be it ; all is settled about Paul and Virginia^ 
and let us be off." 

Desgrieux wrote to Tiberge his present intention ; and 
Mustel, the Chevalier, and Manon roUedgailyawayin the 
blue chaise. 

Bemardin de St. Pierre was right in saying that Bruns- 
wick was a charming little town. Imagine to yourself a 
cluster of houses with slender gables, with red roofs, 
mingling pell-mell amongst poplars and elms. Nearly all 
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those houses are kinds of Swiss chalets, encircled at their 
base by a cKmbing vegetation which scales them without 
eflRort, creeping in their cracks, laying hold on their 
wooden balconies, and cheerfiilly brightening up their 
Windows. Nothing could be more gay, more tranquil, 
more poetical. 

At mid-day the gables shining in the bright sunlight, one 
side illuminates the street, whilst the other seems to sleep in 
a deep and refreshing shade. Everything takés then the 
beloved aspect of the colourist, from the window-blinds of 
brilliant stripes to the flowers in their great china vases 
symmetrically ranged upon the balconies, and the yellow, 
white, and blue handkerchiefs which, with all sorts of 
garments, are, since the last week's washing, suspended on 
cords to dry in the open air. Part plaster, part brick, 
part wood, those houses show outwardly all the mystery of 
their simple construction of brickwork, wood, and plaster, 
which forms an exterior not only without stiflfness, but, 
on the contřary, full of harmony even for those eyes the 
least accustomed to them. If you arrive at the dawn of 
day, you seem to see a town built in the clouds. Indeed, 
its foundation lost in the blue-tinted vapours which the 
soil exhales, its foot hidden, it has the appearance of 
being cradled in the air. A little river, as polished as 
steel, transparent as a mirror, calm like sleep, serveš itself 
as a girdle, and, after having dosely followed the outline 
of a pretty town, suffers the end of its flowing stream 
to lose itself between two small green hills in the distance. 
If surprising that town in its morning slumber, at the 
hour when the birds alone are awake, when the sun 
announces itself but does not yet appear, one then under- 
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stands all at once that German dreaminess, different from all 
others, ever uppermost in the reveries of the world, and 
to which our most poetical landscapes in France could 
neither give a frame nor a shelter like that of Brunswick. 
Innocence, goodness, and love must germinate there as the 
daisies in the ground. Happiness exists there without 
diflSculty ; virtue without a struggle. 

The little children, all flaxen-haired, all rosy, all bare- 
legged, withnaked arms, looklike little wanderingangels,who 
ask, smilingly, their road back to heaven. They roli in the 
dust and inthe dirt ; they are sometinlesliterally in rags ; but 
they háve a grace, a charm, which our children in the villages 
do certainly not possess. Handsome girls even amongst the 
most humble, with true eyes, robust arms, and strong, well- 
made bodies — men with thoughts in their look, with gen- 
tleness in their whole demeanour, with a sweet and com- 
municative fnendliness in their speech, cordiality, healťh, 
and heartiness — that it is with which eye and mind are 
agreeably struck at your first steps in that little Eden. 
That, travelling over the. world, Paul and Virginia should 
háve selected that pláce, so as to give them back, if not 
the immensity, at least the loneliness, the poesy of their 
native land, is no longer, since I háve seen it, a matter of 
surprise to me ; and if I had to select a retreat, oř to 
advise a spot wherein to soften pain or to invite 
happiness, it would certainly be there. 

" Ah, what a charming country ! " cried Manon. 

" It is here where I would také you to." 

" Is it here where we shall reside ? " 

" Yes ; because this is Brunswick." 

*' But it is paradise ! " 
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"yes,indeed!" 

And, jumping down from the carriage, Manon, 
applaading, began to look round. 

After the great passions of life, the heart, and par- 
ticnlarly the heart of women, finds itself again young, 
even childish, just as in summer, after the most violent 
storms, one finds in the inundated field, amidst a generál 
devastatíon, a bird singing npon the trunk of a tree. 

After having installed his two companions in an inn, 
— ^where they did not stop long, desirous as they were to 
walk freely abont after that confinement in the close 
chaise — Mustel began his search for the house of Mr. and 
Mrs. PauL He had no trouble in finding it : the young 
conple were well known in the town. 

If you ever go to Brunswick, alighting frora the rail- 
way, tum to the right, and you will eross a little bridge 
thrown over the river of which I just now spoke to you ; 
you will find yourself in front of a charming house, 
standing in a garden, with a terrace, the roof covered with 
tiles, white walls with wooden trellis-work, windows sur- 
rounded by foliage, sculptured balcony, the sculptures 
interlaced by ivy and nasturtiums. Behind the house 
appear the summits of poplars and a garden closed by a 
wall almost entirely concealed under a luxuriant growth 
of clematis and hawthom which escaped from the inside 
to the exterior. 

It was there ! 

At that period the pláce, wliich js to-day occupied by 
the railway, was a little wood of a dozen acres ; in the 
midst rose a house of a pale-whitish colour ; its roof wag 
covered with slates, contrary to the custom of the country. 
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That house bore the name of the *' House of Sorrow," no 
doubt on account of the black and bright white blended 
together. It was recounted that one day a stranger, 
arriving in the vicinity, bought that little wood, and cut 
down the trees in the middle, for which he substituted that 
building, shutting himself up in it during six months. 
One morning he left, without telliog where he went, and 
was nevěr seen again. After six months, the bailifF 
received in a legal form an authorization to seli oř to let 
the house, and to give to the poor the value of the sále ; 
but, notwithstanding the pious destination of the money, 
notwithstanding the cheapness of the estate, no purchaser 
presented himself The superstitious erossed themselves, 
passing the closed shutters and the shut-up doors, and 
of which already the moss, that ruler of solitude, stopped 
up the chinks. 

What mystery had that house concealed ? What pain, 
what remorse had its founder brought there ? What 
fresh resolution had removed him from it? What 
was the destiny he had found elsewhere? Such were 
continually the questions formed at Brunswick, to be 
nevěr solved. By degrees the building had been allowed 
quietly to work out its legend, and was no longer thought 
of We relate the fact without intending to give any 
explanation, nor even any surmise on the subject, because 
it is not the history of this strange tenant we write, of 
whom we knoTv nothing. 

When Desgrieux and Manon, as we just said, arrived 
in Brunswick, that house still existed, always either to let 
oř to seli. They saw it deserted, niute, decked with the 
splendour of summer ; in brief, in all the conditions of 
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solitade and comfort in which they desired a house. The 
flowers, the shmbs^ the grass which grew at randoniy the 
Sun which shone upon it, the birds which were in no way 
tronbied in their love-making, the sprightly hedge of haw- 
tJiom and mnlberry trees which encircled the little paik, 
the Inxurious vegetation, the rambling brambles, — all 
aronnd had such a striking charm on the imagination of 
the so newly arrived, ignorant of the superstitions 
attached to the pláce, and even little disposed to be 
frightened by them. 

Waiting for Mnstel, and whilst the servant undid the 
portmantean and bags, and arranged the rooms, Des- 
^lieux went to the bailiff, who was pointed out to him as 
the only master of the estate. They went together to 
look at it. It was impossible to find anything better. 
The interior was even sumptuous ; famished luxuriously. 
Nevertheless, the dwelling needed some repairs. 

Desgrienx came to terms with the bailiff ; ordered them 
to be doně, and withdrew, delighted with his acquisition. 
The moment he put his foot outside, he perceived !Mustel, 
who came towards him. 

'* Come quick, my dear baron ; it is only you and 
madam we are waitincr for to sit down for dinner." 

And the rector, showing Paul's house, said, " We are 
going there ; look at it I " 

Desgrieux, raising his eyes, saw two charming heads of 
husband and wife, smiling in the midst of the leaves sur- 
rounding their window, and making to hÍTp^ as well as to 
Mustel, all sorts of friendly signs with their hands. 

Desgrieux smiled, bowed once oř twice, and hastened 
his steps. Manon, dressed in white, quite channing, was 
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waiting, and ready to set off; they therefore went at 
once. 

" My heart is beating/* said Manon, as she passed the- 
threshold of Virginia's house. " Wait a little, Mr. Mustel. 
I did not think that to enter the house of a virtuous lady 
could cause me such emotion.'' 

Virginia herself came to the dooř to meet them. A 
retreat was not longer possible. 

Both ladies, each dressed in white, walked mecha- 
nically, as in špite of their will, towards each other ; 
although the elder, Manon, tended her forehead to Vir- 
ginia, and when she received the kiss she asked for, not 
able to resist the movement of her heart, she threw herself 
into the arms of the young lady, saying, " Thanks, many 
thanks, madam ! " 

That first emotion passed away as it had come, not 
understood in its cause by Virginia, who only saw in it 
the true expansion of woman to woman ; but it was 
better understood by Mustel and Desgrieux. 

" I present you my wife," said the last to Virginia ; and 
in the untruth he expressed there was an intonation full 
of love and respect for Manon, whose soul had just given 
a fresh proof of nobility. 

Paul took Manon's hand, pressing it just as cordially as 
he had doně that of Desgrieux. 

Paul was twenty-two, and Virginia wanted but a řew 
days of the samé age. The one, whilst growiug more 
vigorous and plainer, became a man, but one would háve- 
always found out again in him the Paul traced by Ber- 
nardin. There existed still that noble, confident, and 
open air, that slender, tall figuře, those fine eyes, shaded 
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by long black lashes, and of which the fire was drowned 
in an inexpressible mildness, that samé aquiline nose — a 
sign of energy, of courage, and will of his own ; only a 
black beard, the samé colour as his hair, encircled his 
manly face. 

The uncovered neek with the collar of the shirt tumed 
down, dressed in a white vest, a large shirt and panta- 
loons, — the use of which had begun to spread over to 
France, — wearing a large straw hat, Paul, when he was 
walking out in Brunswick, had even the figuře and aspect 
of a planter of the Isle of France. By study, by reading, 
through the contact with civilization, his physiognomy 
had gained some severe lineš, which added that imperish- 
able mark which the man, educated as he was face to 
face with nature, preserves on his comitenance, and which 
stamps an entire and peculiar seal on his physiognomy. 
Throw happiness, and its natural result, frank gaiety, over 
the whole, like the sower who throws the seeds of flowers 
amidst those of wheat, and you will háve the portrait of 
Paul as we find him again at that period. 

As for Virginia, the transformation, at first less obvious, 
was much greater, particularly regarding the soul. A 
youth, becoming a man, changes less than a young girl 
becoming a woman and, above all, a niother. You will 
find in her face certain lineš which alter in no way her 
beauty, and, without prejudice to her youth, but which 
changing at the first api)arition of reál life, excludes 
abruptly the dreamed one. 

" Virginia was only twelve years of age ; her figuře was 
already more than half formed ; long, fair hair graced 
her head; her blue eyes, her coral lips, shone with a 
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tender radiance on the freshness of her face ; they were 
always sinUing in concert when slie spoke, but when she 
kept silent her natural tuming towards heaven gave them 
an expression of feeling, and even of slight melancholy." 

Thus Bernardin painted Virginia when she was 
twelve. 

Afber the portrait of Virginia given by Bernardin, our 
reader has only to follow the years, the different emotions 
they bring with them, and he will not need me to picture 
how Virgmia looked at twenty-two years of age. She had 
grown taller ; her hair no longer fell on her shoulders, but 
was gracefully tumed up ; her eyes had still a tendency 
towards heaven, but they looked now often down to the 
earth, where played two children, whom God had sent 
to her. The coral of her lips still shone, but son^ewhat 
paler, or if they do ever recover their former splendour, it 
is beneath the kiss of her beloved husband ; for she has 
known love, and although purified by her innocence, and 
sanctified by marriage, she has known it with all the 
ardour of a youth developed under a tropical sky. The 
passion of her heart, if it has given more radiance to her 
eyes, has, perhaps, in exhaling, rather dried the carmine 
of her lips. Her face .was invested with new tendemess : 
she knows now what she formerly only dreamed. Her 
figuře is still graceful, notwithstanding a slight -^emboiíir 
point. Nature, in giving her the happiness of becoming 
a mother, was naturally obliged to add also the power 
necessary to support it, and increase that young bosem, 
from which two hungry beings drew their life. In short, 
it is no longer a beautiful girl, but a handsome young 
woman whom you háve before your eyes, with all that 
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progressing nátuře is able to bequeath to her of the yoimg 
girL 

Now, is Virginia happy ? Yes. Still her eyes háve 
abready shed tears : she saw her own and PauVs mother 
die. It is trne they died smiling, giving their children a 
rendezvous in an etemal world, saying to them, ** God 
does not separate, He unites ; we shall await you." But 
they are nevertheless dead ; that is to say, slie was obliged 
to part from all the happiness, the love, the joy, the living 
remembrances of her youth. I am no judge of what is 
called sorrows, if those are not reál ones. Be, therefore, 
no longer astonished if now and then a pink line, telling 
of easy tears, encircles the eyelids of this young woman 
when her eyes meet the picture of the past. In the mean 
time, as there are nevěr clouds so heavy as not to dis- 
solve finally into the infinite^ azure of the sky, so is there 
also no grief, great as it may be, which may not be efiFaced 
in a pure heart fuU of sincere religious feeling. Add to 
it the unceasing consolations which two loviog hearts can 
give to each other ; for nature looks more forward than to 
the past ; for Heaven leaves not places empty long. The 
little chairs of children háve replaced the grandmothers* 
arm-chairs, and the new-sent angels háve fiUed up the life 
of those flown away. But what would it then be if, 
instead of four, six might yet sit round their table? 
Therefore, happy as Virginia is, she could be still more so; 
whilst there was a time when that could not be. 

"Thanks, many thanks, madam," resumed Manon, 
sincerely, " for the reception you give me. I feel a most 
tender friendship for you ; may I háve one day the oppor- 
tunity of proving it to you." 
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Mnstel and Desgrieux, understanding the reál meaning 
of those words, pressed at the samé time the hands of 
ManoD. 

** May we not embrace the children ? " asked the rector 
of Paul, who, approaching the window, called Paul and 
Virginia, who were playing on the grass among the 
flowers. At the loved voice they raised their heads, and 
set off running, to see who first would amve to receive- 
the paternal kiss. Paul, the elder, naturally stronger and 
nimbler, would háve arrived before his sister, had he not 
voluutarily given up, and, taking ber by the hand, he 
presented himself at the samé time as her. Each of them 
received the caress which they looked out for, — a parenťa 
love, visible expression of an invisible Providence, 
which divides itself unendingly, without losing anything 
of its unity. 

If Bernardin had had to draw a portrait of those two 
children, he could but háve repeated what he had already 
said of their father and mother. Nevěr was transmission 
of soul and of face more direct, more striking. As for 
them, they looked wibh that pleasing mien of iníantine 
surprise on the two strangers who were there, and sympa- 
thetically held out their little hands and asked to be 
embraced. Manon pressed the little girl strongly to her 
heart. One would háve said that, pressing her thus, she 
hoped to retain in herself something of their frank inno- 
cence. One hour before that visit, notwithstanding the 
emotion which she already felt, like a presage of new 
impressions, she had no idea of the happiness which could 
be found in embracing a child. How many surprises life 
preserves for tlie heart of woman ! Manon felt her heart 
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oppressed without being able to account for it ; she felt it, 
that was aE Hers was a nátuře too sensitive, too 
deKcate, to be able to approach a Kfe like Virginia's, with- 
out feeling a shake unknown to her, but from that to 
analyzing her feeling it was still very far. The most 
perfect instrument vibrating beneath a clever hand, does 
it understand the mysterious harmony which draws from 
it sounds which it knew not it possessed ? and what is 
woman savé an instrument of the most unlooked-for sen- 
sations ? 

They sat down to dinner. The impressions of Mustel, 
of Desgrieux, and especially of Manon could not form the 
subject of a generál conversation. They would háve been 
almost tamished, introduced so speedily, and such as they 
^howed themselves. On the other hand, those were not 
things to be served up at once, dressed, prepared, and sea- 
5oned, like the dishes of the meal around which the five 
^ests were actually assembled. Besides, unless with long 
preliminaries, Paul and Virginia would not even háve 
understood them, ignorant as they were of the past life of 
two of her guests. The joumey, the sojoum in Bruns- 
wick, the House of Mouming, news from France, and of 
Bemardin de St. Pierre, who was really worshipped in 
that family, and of how he lived, formed the topics of that 
first talk, and which, towards the end of the repast, 
brought all minds back nearly to the samé point. 

At two o'clock Paul arose, askiijg his guests to be 

^allowed to attend to his daily duty. In fact, Paul, unfit 

for idleness, had created, notwithstanding his fortuně, a 

•career honourable to himself and profitable to others. He 

had studied medicine, and, joining to generál study the 
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particular science of sorae natural and beneficent secrets- 
in which, by his first ediication in the colonies, he had 
been initiated, he found himself to be an excellent phy- 
sician. Every day he visited his patients, — in the main 
poor people. Virginia completed his work, assisting the 
needy. It would be almost trivial to say, in speaking of 
her, who says Virginia says charity. 

Mustel accompanied Paul. Desgrieux went to pláce 
workraen immediately in his little house. Manon and 
Virginia remained together. Thus those two living 
proofs of two loves, so characteristically opposed, found 
themselves united in common daily life. What would be 
the result of that strange junction ? 

The two ladies sat down beside each other in the room 
to which the flowers and the lowered window-blinds gave 
freshness and perfume ; the whole past of the one, spread- 
ing itself gaily around her, forcibly detached her com- 
panion from hers, — in fact, during one moment, Manon 
was permitted to forget. 

'' Now/* said Virginia to the children, ** we are going to- 
read "; and, tuming round to Manon, "if it does not tire 
you too much." 

'^ Quite the contrary, madam, it will be a great happi- 
ness to me, this spectacle of blessed family life." 

*' Do not call me any bnger, madam ; are we not des- 
tined to live together ? Why should there be any feeling 
of timidity between us ? Why leave to time to effect by 
degrees a good thing which can be doně immediately ? 
Let us love one another at once, and let us talk tbgether 
like people who love each other. Is not that, too, yotir 
opinion ? And now quick, Master Paul, let us begin." 
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In opening the- book Virginia showed the child the 
pláce where he should read ; but before, ** Where did we 
leave off yesterday ? " asked she. 

" At that moment where, after the tempest," answered, 
without any hesitation, the interrogated child, ** you and 
papá found yom* trees entirely destroyed, the birds flown 
away, and the flowers beaten to the ground ; and then you 
were very grieveď 

'' Quite right.^ 

"Dear little angel ! " said Manon, affected by the accent, 
full of grace, of an inexpressible charm, in which the 
child has told his little story, " come, that I may kiss you 
once more ;" and clasping the head of the child in both 
her hands, she pressed it strongly against her lips. 

" Go on ; read now," said she to him ; and Manon 
became aU attention to this peaceful occupation. 

The child, with that hesitation of young understand- 
ing beginning to comprehend, read then the following 
lineš, — 

'* In sight of that desolation Virginia said to Paul, * You 
broiight birds here, — ^the hurricane has killed them all ; 

you háve planted that garden, — it is now destroyed 

All perishes upon the earth : it is only heaven which nevěr 
changes.' " 

" Is it that, mamma ? " 

''Yes, little dear." 

On that Virginia kissed her son and daughter; the 
latter, being only at her ABC, beheld with artless admi- 
ration her brother reading an interpretation of an assem- 
blage of letters still mute for her. 

The child resumed, — 
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*' Paul answered — ' Why can I not give you something 
out of that heaven ? but I possess nothing even on the 
earth.' . . . Virginia continued, blushing, — * You possess 
the portrait of St. Paul.' Scarcely had she spoken than 
he ran to his mother's hut to fetch it, That portrait 
was a little miniatuře representing the hennit Paul. 
Margaret was very devout when a girl : she had 
wom it a long time hanging round her neek ; afterwards, 
becoming a niother, she had put it on that of her child." 

'' Mamma, show me the portrait of papá." 

Virginia drawing the miniatuře, with which she nevěr 
parted from her bosom, held it for both the children 
to look at and to kiss, of whom one was tuming to 
resumé his reading, when drawing his head close to his 
motheťs, as if he would kiss her, he whispered, " Mamma, 
pray look ! " and with his eyes he showed her Manon, 
motionless, her look fixed, and her face bathed in silent 
tears. 

''Oh, what is the matter?^^ cried Virginia, rising. 
" You weep." 

" Oh,it is nothing, madam ; let me weep : weeping does 
so much good at certain moments, and to some souls ; 
besides, who would not weep at the sight of a mother 
teaching her child to read in the book of her own life ?'* 

And Manon added, almost whispering, — 

" God has doně well to refuse me children — to me whose 
life has been equally written." 

Virginia had heard only two or three of those words, 
of which besides she would not háve been able to imder- 
stand the meaning. Manon, tranquillizing her with the 
hand, and fearing the ridicule and even the danger of 
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such a scene if prolonged, endeavoured to smile, saying 
to her, — 

" Continue, I he^r of you, madam. I háve nevěr beeii so 
happy as I am at this moment." 

Virginia was going to resumé the course of the lesson 
after having tenderly pressed the hand of her new com- 
panion, when, rising suddenly, the latter cried out, 
answering doubtlessly some inward thought of hers, — 

" No ; it is impossible : it is much better that I should 
leave this house. Good-bye, madam, good-bye ! Pardon 
me for having entered here ! " 

And Manon rán towards the dooř. 

Virginia seized her hand. 

The fact is that Manon literally felt herself suffocating 
in that atmosphere of innocence and chaste remembrances. 
She was like the curious traveller who, having climbed a 
nioiintain and passed into the clouds, desires still to 
continue his ascension, and, feeling then his veins swollen, 
had just but the time to retům to the air to which God 
has condemned him. 

*' You shall not go out," said Virginia : " you conceal 
something from me. This is not merely simple emotion ; 
it is grief, and I am a judge of that. It is impossible 
that I should be unable to console you. Telí me your 
pain ; you could not pour it into a truer frienďs 
heart." 

During that time Virginia brought Manon back to the 
pláce which she occupied before, and, embracing her 
affectionately, she tumed to the children, the astonished 
spectators of a scene even more incomprehensible to them 
than to their mother, 
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" Go and play," said she, to them : ^' we will resumé our 
lesson later.' And now we are alone, let us see, dear 
Manou," said Virginia, and pronouncing that narae 
without knowing what it recalled, " now let ús see ; and 
telí me what is the matter/' 

" Oh, no, madam, no; allow me to leáve ! I repeat, it 
would be a great deal better." 

" You are a child ! Dry your tears, get a little calm, and 
telí me in what manner I could háve given you pain ; 
because there was only me here. You arrived joyous ; 
it is therefore myself alone who could háve caused you 
sorrow." 

" You ? good God ! you, sainted and good as the Holý 
Virgin ? No ; you háve only doně me good. But alas ! 
as to me, there is a pain even in the good doně me, 
because I do not merit it. Since I háve passed the 
threshold of the room I háve a weight upon my heart. 
Manon, the friend, the sister of Virginia ! Can God allow 
such profanation ? Vice and virtue side by side ; paradise 
and hell under the samé roof ! " 

Virginia looked around, understanding nothing. 

'^I háve told you a falsehood," continued Manon. ''1 
am not the wife of Desgrieux. I repent : there is some 
good left in me. But I was no more worthy of his name 
than I am of your friendship. Mr. Mustel loiows all 
that. I was afraid to come here. It is he who has 
encouraged, even forced, me to do so. Pardon, madam ; I 
did not know that your most simple actions would be to 
me as so many deep reproaches. The voice of this little 
child entered like a dagger into my soul. Then I said 
to myself, ' What business háve you in this house — ^you, 
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Manou Lescaut ? ' Therefore, I promise you, I will leave 
it, because my presence stains it, and I shoiild tarnish 
your soul if anything in the world coiild tarnish it ; but, 
before I leave, I insist that you know who I am. Perhaps 
you may íind uie wortby of your pity — the only sentiment 
I merit." 

Over-excited even to au exaggcration of remorse. 
Manon threw herself dowii at the feet of Vir^inia: 
there she wept a long time, without being able to speak. 
At last she began to telí the history of her life ; and 
Virginia listened to it with indulgence, siistaiiiing her 
with a word, encouraging her with a smile. Manon 
confessed everything, the good as well as the bad : she 
neither placed herself higher nor lower than she deserved, 
and arrived at the last words of her recitál with a voice 
nearly calm and a soul less depressecl 

" Now, madam," she added, with accent of iioble 
humility, for no longer was there any falseliood in lier, 
*' you see the distance which separates us. I thank God 
that He enlightened me even from the first day. I háve 
loved, I love ; but I háve suffered. I repent, and perhaps 
the futm^e may obliterate the past. In the mean time, I 
must atone for it obscurely, far from those who háve 
nothing to ex2)iate." 

Virginia, raising up Manon, said to her, ladiant 
with that right of pardon which God gives to pure 

souls, — 

" Thanks for your confidence. AMiat greater proof of 
fnendship coiúd you give me ? Let me say so to you, 
Manon. You are a noble woman. Your faults are the 
faults of tlie world in which you háve Uved ; my vh-tue is 
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tbat of nátuře which has educated me. If those who 
liave not erred háve reál strength, it should serve to assist, 
sustain, those whose steps háve tottered. I do not 
pardon, because I háve nothing to forgive ; but I esteem 
and love you. Blessed be the threshold which a 
repen tance like yours lias crossed 1 ^' 
** Oh, Virginia 1 " 

'* Embrace me, Manon, and call me your sister. Just 
now I desired it ; but now," added Virginia, with a 
smile, " I insist on it." 

'\ But, my sister, the heart of women • contains indiU- 
gences unknown to the just severity of men. When Paul 
shall learn who I am ? " 

*'Do you believe that the son of Margaret," inter- 
rupted Virginia, "that he, the child of an illegitimate 
love, could be so rigorous a judge ? Do you believe that 
Paul is the man to insult his mother ; and would it not 
be to punish her fault, were he wanting ' in indulgénce 
for those which you may háve committed ? Rest tranquil, 
Manon : Paul will tender to you his hand, as I do my 
arms." 

With a shriek of joy Manon threw herself into the 
arms of Virginia, the visible image of sincere repentance 
casting itself upon Christian pardon. 

As for Virginia, approaching the window, with a 
natural and quiet voice she called, — 

'' Virginia, Paul, come up, dear children : we are going 
to read." 

The foUowing day, Paul, Manon, Mustel, and Desgrieux 
meeting again, there was affectionate shaking of hands — a 
proof that ^Manon had told everything that had happened 
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the day before to Desgríeux, and Virginia to PauL The 
two young people, if that was possible, were even better 
received than ever ; and Paul said to them, — 

" You are here at home ; for from to-day you belong to 
the family/' 

•Even the children's caresses, without doubt by a 
recommendation of their mother, were more tender than 
osnaL 

In the mean time Mu^l had not forgotten his letter 
for the young gentleman called Goethe, the friend of 
Bemardin de St. Pierre. Mustel was fond of movement, 
like all those who, during thirty years of their life, háve 
eonstantly doně the samé thing, and in their older days 
see themselves forced to look out for that necessary 
agitation which their youth nevěr had. 

He therefore asked Paul if he did know Goethe, and 
if he was in Frankfort, as Bemardin de St. Pierre had 
told him. 

" His father is a Councillor of State, and their name 
well known over Germany. He, in fact, resides in Frank- 
fort ; but his son — and it is he with whom you háve to 

do — is just now in W , aboat fifteen leagues from 

here. I do not know him personally, but I háve heard 
that he is a young gentleman who likes solitude, study, 

and work. W is on your way ; in passing through 

it, you will know if he is there. So much the better if he 
is ; we shall meet sooner again." 

Mustel consequently left. 

Paul had been right ; young Goethe was in W — , 
Mustel inquired after his residence. It was a sraall, 
isolated house, surrounded with a hedge so low and oasy 
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to jjass ovcr tliat it proved the iitter confidence of the 
tenant. 

Goethc at that period might be twenty-one years of 
age. He was tall and slender; German in the entire 
poetical and distinguished aceeptation of the word, with a 
deep and rapidly searching eye, beneath a glance full of go«d 
nátuře, though a little satirical ; hair well planted, roUed 
up aceording to the style of that time, but nevertheless 
free ; cheeks thin, and in no way promising that fiihiess 
which they sliould possess one day ; a hearty and, at the 
sanie tinie subtle smile ; the phsiognomy a little haughty : 
such was tlie futuve author of * Faust,' when Mustel was 
presented to him. Goethe had only his white waistcoat 
on, and that even unbuttoned ; his breeches were of a 
slight greyish silk, like his coat, which he had taken ofi* 
on account of the heat, so as to be more at his ease. 
Goethe, we say, was stretched out upon a sofa, chatting 
with a young gentleman a little older than himself, and 
to whom the visit of Mustel, because it stopped their 
conversation, appeared anything but agreeable. Goethe's 
friend had an air easily recognized, at the samé time, of a 
man entirely absorbed by one sole thought — a handsome 
young man, with his tall, slight figuře, his black hair, his 
pale complexion, his well-arched brows, small but brilliant 
eyes beneath his foreheaďs arch, with his straight nose, 
his proud mouth, his white ^ teeth, and his cheek-bones 
slightly coloured, doubtless through the animated con- 
versation he had just had. He held a whip in his hand, and 
was dressed in a ridÍDg-costume, that is to say, short 
breeches, with little boots with spurs, the dress of a dark 
eolour. He rose, on hearing Mustel announced, and like a 
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man without curiosity, indifferent to any conversation 
but to one in which he was occupied. He held out his 
hand to Gtoethe, saying, — 

" Well, good-bye ! I will come again to see thee," with 
an accent which expressed, *' I wish this gentleman far, far 
away ! " Upon which he bowed to Mnstel, without look- 
ing at him, and went out. Two minutes aftcr, the gallop 
of a horše, and a second farewell called from the road, 
gave notice of his rapid departure. 

As soon as his friend went away Goethe rose, put on 
his coat, excusing mth a gesture and a sniile the dress in 
which he had been surprised, and offering a seat to the 
rector, he said, in a soft and sympathetic voice, ** Sit 
down, sir, and please to telí me to what I owe the honour 
of your visit." 

Mustel then drew out of his pocket the letter which he 
had brought, and handed it to Goethe, who, looking at 
once to the signatuře, exclaimed, — 

" Bemardin de St. Pierre ! Oh, how happy I am to 
hear of him ! " And he read rapidly the letter, smiling at 
it, just as if the face of the poet had shown itself 
amidst the words. 

" You are a friend of this great man?^^ 

*^ Yes, sir.'' 

"Accept my congratulations, for one cannot be an 
ordinary man to be the friend of such a genius." 

'* I said the samé to myself, whilst coming to see you," 
said Mustel, smiling, '^ to bring you that letter." 

" That Ls a compliment retumed to me,'* replied 
Groethe, laughing ; " we will share it between us, and let 
US say no more." 
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As he fraukly expressed himself, Goethe could not see 
an ordinary man in the gentleman wliom Bernardin de 
St. Pierre called liis friend, and particularly his professor. 
And, for his part, after what Bernardin had told hira, and 
what he saw now for himself, Mustel knew that he had to 
do with a man who would descend to posterity. They 
arrived, therefore, immediately at the familiarity of chosen 
intellects, who cannot afford to lose their time in the 
common formalities of life, and who only demand, to act 
uprightly one towards the other, and to come quickly to 
the point. 

Ten min útes after his admission Mustel was installed 
in Goethe's room like an old friend. First it was of Ber- 
nardin they talked — of his labours, of the philosophy of 
his works, of the friendship, the esteem, the admiration 
which both the speakers had for his character and for his 
talent. Afterwařds, attracted by the easy language, by 
the rapid but delieate and just glances, of the young man, 
as by the new horizon which an imagination like that of 
Goethe could add to those of art formed already, Mustel 
desired ardently to advance the intimacy, and to make 
acquaintance with that family of the poet called his works. 
Goethe had not yet published anything, but after having 
listened to him a quarter of an hour one could feel that 
he was surrounded by an active, noisy world of his owii, — 
perhaps still, it is true, in a dreamy statě, but in which one 
ray, or one slight thread, was only needed to draw Mustel 
witliin it also. 

*' And, without being indiscreet, what are you going to 
do in Germany ? " asked Goethe, just in the moment 
when he was going to be questioned himself 
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Tlie professor related to hini the cause of his joumcy 
itself, as well as the occiuTence of tlie day before. 

Goethe showed no surpri:ie. Miistel even thonght for 
a moment he had notbeen understood. 

"Paul and Virginia, Manou and Desgrieux, united a few 
miles from here, liviug tcgcther, loving each othcr,— do 
you comprehend the strangeness of such a fact ? " 

** Yes," answered Goethe, just in the samé tone as that 
m which he would háve replied ** Yes/' if Mustel had said, 
" The sun shmes." 

*' You seeni, nevertheless, not much surprised ? " 

*Thank God, nothing astonishes me much now." 

*' Bernardin said truly that you are a philosopher. 
Well, on that accomit you must make tlie acquaintance of 
our lieroes, Desgrieux and Manon, Paul and Virgin ia." 

-Godforbid!" 

" You do not wish to know them ? '' 

" 1 will not see them." 

-Why?" 

'• Because they are not worth the troubíc ! " 

* They are charming/^ 

** Nonsense! " 

'* But I assure you of it." 

**You are drearaing. They are vulgar ; they are 
common ; in fact they live, they eat, like the lowest 
peasant. ,'i hey will grow stout ; they will sleep after 
dinner, and will háve rheumatism/' 

** Like every one." 

" That is what I reproach thein with. They are just 
like every one else : that is a right I do not admit for 
them." 
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" What would yoii like them to do ?" 

'' I will answer you m the words of the poet Corneille's 
old Horace, only in the plurál, ' Let them die.* " 

''Poor children ! " 

^' As for me, Ikiiow but one Paul and one Virghiia — 
those of our friend Bernardin ; one Manon aud one 
Desgrieux — those of Prévost. All four are dead, except 
Desgrieux ; and he, too, disappeared at last in a vague end- 
ing which looks much like a tomb. They háve l3een 
killed by the poets. I háve wept over them. I háve 
found their death just, indispensable, poetic, providential. 
Every iiidividual bearing their name is an impostor or an 
idiot : he will only be in future awkward and degenerate. 
Is it not so ? " 

'' That goes a little too far." 

'' However that may be, I will not know them. The reál 
ones would spoil to me the falše o nes — much more reál 
than themselves." 

All this tirade of Goethe had been accentuated with 
all the shades and all the intonations of jesting, but jest- 
ing philosophically — a laughing mask, under which one 
finds a serious face. 

*' But I would then ask you why you live, — ^you, with 
such theories ? " replied Mustel, laughing. 

" I ? — 1 háve a ríght to live ; no poet has killed me. I 
háve served as a t3rpe to no one. If one pronounces my 
name it is not to present passiou, or pain, oř lova 
Goethe, — that signifies nothing ; I háve, therefore, a right 
to live. And, besides, I háve something to do in this 
world. I háve to look at the follies and passions of man- 
kind ; I also háve to create types. I háve my work to do. 
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Let Manon, Virginia, Paul, and Desgrieux write a book 
as charming as that to wliich tbey served as a model, and 
I will forgive them. No — otherwise no." 

" You are pitiless." 

" Pitiless ! " cried Goethe, getting more and more 
excited, without, however, withdra^ving from the conversa- 
tion tbe gaily ironical intonation by tbe aid of wbicb 
alone it could long be kept iip. 

" But would you be so for yourself ? " 

" Wbat do you mean to say ? " 

" I say that if to-morrow you felt such a passion as 
that of Paul, and in the samé conditions, would you die if 
your Virginia died ? " 

" Yes ; but I am sure nevěr to feel such a passion." 

" What can you know about it ? " 

" I háve other things to do. There are people expressly 
made to experience passions; there are others to paint 
them, and I am one of those. I ask only one thing of 
God, — that is, to send me a great, a mortal pain unknown 
till now, and I will make of it a masterpiece. 

" I will shut me up with it, and I will kill it, as it 
would, perhaps, háve killed twenty men. Why ? Because 
I will thus write it ; I would force it to pass from my 
heart to my brain, from my brain to my pen. It may be 
consumed — worn out in that passage — but the last word 
once written, I would be consoled, without taking into 
aceount that, whilst so communicating it to my readers, 
and they having thus felt its efiFect, I should háve divided 
it infinitely, and each one of them would háve shed a 
portion of those tears which, without that resource, I 
should háve been forced to shed by myself, and which 
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wouUl have suffocated me. Then, wheii I should háve 
before me tlie skeleton of my so subdued passion, of my 
anatomized pain, I would hang it up in a corner as a 
curiosity, and, with the aid of remembrance, that moral 
galvanizer, I shoidd, in the interest of art and philosophy, 
whenever I wished, make all its muscles and all its 
springs play, and the public would say, ' How trne it 
is!' 

"The manpossessedof art or science becomes insensible ; 
he reflects like a mirror, but has no more feeling than it. 
A physician, the best son in the world, if he is seized 
by the devouring need of study, and his father were to 
die of an unknown illness, what would he do ? He would 
mourn for his father ; but he would open him, to search 
out the ill — to reveal it, so as to preserve posterity from 
it ; and he would have doně a noble and sublime act. 

" Nevěr has a man of genius died of love — I mean, of 
moral love, bccause the other killed Raphael. When 
deceived by his wife, Moliěre, your greatest poet, suffers : 
he composes * The Misanthrope/ that is to say, a master- 
piece ; and the following day, consoled, he could recom- 
mence, and write laughingly, ' Mr. de Pourceaugnac' For 
my part, to say the truth, if I was a woman, I would 
nevěr love a great man, and particularly a great writer. 
Because he has depicted love, she would believe him 
capable of feeling it, and she would require him to show 
towards her what he had so well described. She cannot 
know—and she will find it out too latě — that that love, 
so well depicted, has worn out, like reál love, the heart 
of her lover, — that she has in his creations themselves 
rivals, eternally j)referred to her, and that if she suffers 
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from the love she feels, and dies in consequence, her lovcr 
will write a book, einbalming her hi immortality, and then 
will pass on to other thmgs. For the first writer in the 
world, the most beautiful woman on earth will be but a 
faney, oř, at the most, a moral study ; and thus all is for 
the best. No serious love for reál thinkers ; no serious 
work for the true lover. Ah ! I do not děny it ; I even 
know that the soul of an artist can be inspired by a 
woman, but on one condition, that tliis wonian should 
remain a dream — a desire — as Laura was to Petrarch. 
Ideál love is genius ; but as the poet loves witli liis iniagi- 
nation, he will be disenchanted when lie touches reality. 
Whatever may be her love for liim, nevěr can the woman, 
once belonging to him, mount to the height he dreamed 
of ; and as she can nevěr get him to descend to lier 
sphere, since he has wings and tends to arise, nor can lie 
také her to the upper regions where the air can be 
breathed only by him, he will be forced to let her drop, 
and she will wound herself mol-tally in lier fiiU. A man 
of genius must havc three women in the course of his life : 
óne fair, delicate, ethereal, indiscernible, for his dreams 
when he is twenty years of age ; one gay, active, careless, 
for his pleasures when he is thirty ; one teuder, matemal, 
thoughtful, to nurse him when he is old. Few women 
imderstand this truth; and when one of them loves a great 
man, she just asks him for the only thing he cannot give 
her. Imagine a woman loving Shakspeare, and loved by 
him as his heroes love — love sombre and melancholy as 
that of Hamlet, burniiig and fatal as that of Eomeo, 
jealous and mortal like that of the Moor of Venice. Ah ! 
unhappy one, what would become of her, if a man of 
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such a Q-enius were to také it oiie dav into his head to love 
avvomanwith all the force of his powerful nátuře? Should 
he conceive the idea to pour out on her his every thought, 
his entire life, she would fall thunderstruck at the first 
apparition, like Semele, when she wished to see Jupiter 
such as he was. Genius is an eternal Jupiter, who con- 
sents now and then to transforni himself into a swan for 
a Leda, or in a golden rain for a Danaě, — to také a form 
not according to the love he can feel, but according 
to that of which the >vonian is capable. Let women be 
satisfied with that, and in their own interest not ask 
more of us." 

Goethe had said '* us." 

He began to laugh. 

*' I said ' us/ " he began again, '* because myself, too, I 
háve been carried away by my dreams. Well, I do not 
retract : you may think of me what you like." 

" I think of you as liernardin thought of you, young 
man, when he told me that you would go far." 

" Yes, if God allows me sufficient time to give a form 
to all my ideas ; and," added Goethe, with confidence, " He 
will give it to me." Then he resmned, more calmly, " Let 
usreturn to what we were sayhig just now — that death in 
youth, in the midst of illusions, at an age when one believes 
in everything, where one dies smiling, where one finds 
life beautiful, is often preforable to an existence which, 
from deception to deception, from pain to pain, leads you 
definitively to the samé death. 

" Stay ! Just guess what I was saying when yoii 
arrived." 

" How can I ? " 
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" I was advising that young man who was liere. You 
saw liini ? '* 

"Yes — a tall and handsome young man, wlio seemed 
even rather annoyed by my visit." 

" Well, I advised him — and he is my best friend — to 
return home, to load his pistols, and to blow his brains 
out." 

" You gave him such advice as that ? " 

" Yes." 

" He is very wretched, then ? " 

" He is the happiest man in the woiid at this 
moment." 

Mustel looked at Goethe. 

" Yes," said he, with a grave voice ; " you are a philo- 
sopher, but your philosophy, sir, is a terrible and fatal 
one ! " 

" You understand it, neverthcless ? " 

" Yes, I do." 

" You understand, then, that this man, who has just 
met with the greatest happiness he could eyer hope for, 
has henceforth no other chance but disillusion, regrets, 
remorse ; and for him that chance is a certainty. It would 
therefore be wise to die to-day : to-morrow it would be too 
latě." 

" In the mean time he will not follow your advice." 
" He will také good care not to do so. Man is only 
strong against misfortune: in the face of happiness he is a 
coward." 

"Life will háve little charm for you, do you 
know ? " 

" I know it well ; therefore I will create my own joy for 
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inyself, and it wiil not be the least of them to write tlie 
liistory of my friend. Ali, it is a ready-made book, and 
I assure yoii it will be an interesting one." 

" And you think that this man will be unfortunate ? " 
said Mustel, curious to know the history of this unknown, 

** In less than a year he will be the most wretched of 
men ; so much the more so, as he will then háve no longer 
the com-age to dic— a courage which hehad not eight days 
ago, for it iá not yet eight days since he wished to kill 
himself Listen to this letter, which he wrote last week 
to the woman he loves, and who resisted him till then." 

Goethe, drawing a páper out of his drawer, read 
aloud, — 

" ' The die is cast, my dear Charlotte. I am resolved to 
die, and I write it to thee calmly, without any romantic 
transports on the morning of the last day I shall ever 
see thee. 

" ' When thoii readest tliis letter, alas ! my dear friend, 
the cold tomb will already cover my inanimate remains ; 
and this so tender, so wretched heart, which revives at the 
gates of life, fixes with emotion its last thoughts upon 
thee. I háve passed a terrible night — but no, it was a 
beneficent one ; it was that night which encouraged, which 
decided me to die. 

" * Yesterday, when leaving thee, struck by an inexj)res- 
sible angiiish to succeed the extréme agitation of all my 
senses — the horrible and freezing embrace of despair — I 
coiild involuntarily gain my room. Out of my mind, I 
threw myself on my knees, and God deigned to grant me 
yet the reliéf of sliedding tears. A thousand ideas, a 
thousand projects, contended in my heart, but fiually the 
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only and inexorable thought of death remained. I lay dowii ; 
and in the morning, in the half-calm of my awaking, I 
found again that one thought repeating to me with force, 
* You must die ! ' 

" ' When, on a fine summeťs eve, thou shalt ascend 
towards the hill, remember thy friend. Eememl)er how 
many times thou hast seen him come forth from the 
dále, and then cast thy eye on the grave-yard which 
encloses him, and see how, at sunset, the eveiiing wind 
agitates the thiek grass which covers him. 

" ' I was calm on beginning my letter, but now, over- 
come by all these ideas, I weep like a child.' " 

After a while, Mustel asked, — 

" How did that letter come into your hands ? " 

"Háve I not told you that this young man is my 
most intimate friend, that he does not hide from me even 
his most secret thoughts, and wrote me letters in about 
the samé sense. Two days after having written tliis one 
to Charlotte he came to see me, and, giving it me to read, 
he said, laughing, — 

** * Canst thou believe that I intended to kill myself ? 
Was Imad?'" 

" Why did he not send it to Charlotte ; that is, if I háve 
not mistaken the name of the lady ? " 

*' Before sending it to her, he resolved to see her yet 
once more. He found her alone. He was very agitated, 
and she seemed to be much affected. For some time past 
she had noticed his manner to be very strange, which 
frightened her. She nevěr had given him the slightest 
hope, but also nevěr, as a faithful wife, a tender mother, 
had she ventured to question hersclf as to the reál kind of 
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aífection slie felt for Werther — tliat is my frienďs name. 
You can gncss what tliat intemcw must háve been. They 
coultl not rcstrain their souls ; she was moved by fearful 
foreboilings — lie 021 thc point to die. They were alone, 
and solitudc in such a oase is a bad counseller. Thev read 
a chant of Ossian, — oť course, one of the most gloomy and 
the most pathetic. It will be for me, when I wiíte the 
book, to find one well in harmony witli the situation. 
Charlotte shed those sweet tears which grand poetiry 
calls forth when it j)enetrates a noble soul. Werther 
fell at Charlotte's fcet, seized her ha^nds, and pressed them 
to his brow and to his eyes. A man on the point of 
killing himself is not aiways master of himself ; there- 
fore 1 pardon him until then. Charlotte, at that unex- 
pected silent outbnrst— the first which Werther had allowed 
himself — felt all her forebodings revived. Strongly moved, 
she pressed her hands against her throbbing bosom, and, 
bending down to him, thcir cheeks met. The world difi- 
appeared for them. Wertlier, encircling her with his 
arnis, clasped her in a rapture to his heart. She escaped 
at last, but too latě. Drunk with love he retumed 
home, and found that lettcr. 

" That or nevěr was the moment to accomplish his pro- 
ject. Before that scene it was, perhaps, only egotism; 
but aftcr, it was the duty of a man fiUed with a serious 
and profound love, the duty of an honest man and of 
a generous heart, to prefer to a doubtful happinesš the sore 
happiness of his belovcd one. Werther did not under* 
stand that ; he remembered but one tliiug — the avowal of 
a love so long buried in the deptlis of her soul, and whid* 1^ 
Charlotte, in the midst of her trouble, had allowed to 
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escape her. He remained suspended above death by the 
kiss he had received ; he clung to hope ; he lived — that 
is to say, he acted as a coward ! " 

" You are very severe." 

" Ah, no ; for you do not know all. The purity of that 
love is impossible ; its happiness is uncertain, whilst the- 
terrible and fatal consequences are only too sure. Char- 
lotte is mamed to a man whom she loves, and who adores^ 
her ; she has a child, of whom one day she must deserve 
the affection and respect. In living as Charlotte's lover^ 
Werther destroys everything — the chastity of the eonjugal 
home, the tranquillity of her he loves ; he violates the hos- 
pitality of a friend ; he betrays the hand he shakes ; he 
forces the child to scorn one day his mother, that is to 
say, he robs Charlotte of the love of the entire second 
period of her existence ; he condemns her to a life 
of mystery, falsehood, and remorse. ' To be loved by 
Charlotte, to hear her say so, and then to die ! ' has he 
ofben written to me. Well, that dream is realized. 
Charlotte has confessed to him her love ; he has received 
from Heaven what he asked for, and does not give that 
which he promised : he fails in his word. Not only is it 
the act of a dishonest man that he has not understood that 
necessity, biit it is also that of a fool, not to háve under- 
stood the voluptuousness of death in such a moment." 

Mustel looked at Goethe. 

" Just the samé thing," he murmured 

" What do you say ? " 

" I say that I hear you repeat very nearly what I hearď 
from the mouth of Bemardin de St. Pierre, and that such. 
unanimity on the subject of death is strange." 
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" It is natural ; it is unavoidable for the poet, for the 
philosopher, for the thinker, and for the friend of truth. 
Abbot Prévost kills Manon, Bemardin kills Virginia, and 
I— I shaU kiU Werther ! " 

" How so ? " 

"I shall kill him m my book," added Goethe, laughing. 
" I shall make use of all his impressions nntil his last visit 
to Charlotte ; and there, stripping him of all vulgar passion, 
I shall make him foUow the advice I just gave him. The 
mass of the people will cry out at the exaggeration. Most 
of my readers will say, ' In his pláce I would háve liveď ; 
and nearly all would finally think as he did himself But 
I should háve written, if not a true book, at least a gi'eat 
philosophieal study. I should háve taught a lesson, and 
left a type; and serious understandings — andthose are the 
only approbators I am ambitious of — uncovering them- 
selves with emotion before the corpse of my hero, will 
exelaim, — 

" ' That is a man of heart, who, having in his hands the 
existence and the honour of three persons, has sacrificed 
himself to keep it to them, and who, having it in his 
power to make a chaste wife an adulteress, preferred 
dying, to leave her pure, and to cause her a grief over 
which time will triumph rather than a remorse which 
time would háve but increased. That was a man of 
sense, who, having brought close to his lips the cup of 
impossible voluptuousness, has just drunk as much of it 
as the lips of man could do ; but he has piously made of 
the resb a draught of death. He was a Christian, who, 
having not been able either by religion or by reasoning to 
triumph over his passion, preferred to kill his body, — 
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that is to say, the materiál nátuře, which oontained that 
terrible pa.ssioii, jast as one breaks a vessel containing a 
violent iioison in order that that passion should hurt no 
one : and thus he would return to God innocent of the 
triple hami which he could háve doně in this world 
That is no longer a suicide, but a sacrifice ; it is no longer 
a erime, it is a holocaust ; and Charlotte, saved, can keep 
Tvithout shame and without fear the i-emembrance of this 
man in the depth of her heart. Tliat remembrance will 
even prevent her in future froni all similar dangers ; and 
when, on a fine summer eve, as he asks in his letter, she 
ascends the hill, it is a frienďs and protectors spirit 
which she shall see coming out of the valley; and, 
directing ber eyes to the cemetery, and seeing that the 
evening wind moves the thick grass, she can smile to him, 
and weep over him, without any one having a right to be 
jealous or imtated by her smiles and her tears. Every 
tiine she bestows a caress on her husband, eveiy time she 
embraces ber child, she will thank Werther, and the soul 
of the dead, wandering incessantly around her, will také 
away, as a consolation, the perfume of the good he had 
doně.' That is what those will say to whom in reality 
my book will be addressed. And now, sir, with your 
band on your conscience, knowing what I know, fóre* 
seeing what I foresee, would you not háve given the samé 
advice to Werther as I did just now ? " 

Mustfcl reflected sorae instants. 

'' Yes, perhaps," said he ; " but only in the situation as 
you present it ; and it might be the only one in which 
suicide is admissible." 

" liut, nevertheless, také care, young man. To advance 
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such theories is dangerous. If tliey fall on ordinary 
intellects, they will not be understood ; and exalted imagi- 
nations will exaggerate and falsify them. They are of 
those magnificent sublimities which touch only the edge 
of truth, and which must be preserved within the domain 
of art, or they may mislead those who hear them, and 
may determine souls to háve recourse to suicide who 
might háve found comfort in the future/* 

" My philosophy is that of age and experience ; yours 
that of youth and genius. Také care, therefore, not to 
íiUow it to go too far, nor to erect into a principle a 
sophism against the deerees of God. Yes, you will with 
that grand idea make a beautiful book ; but you opeu to 
the disenchantnient of maukind a still closed dooř, and 
which it would be, perhaps, better rather to shut more 
securely." 

The convictions of Goethe were not to be shaken by a 
reasoning even as true as that he had just heard, and, 
happily, nothing could prevent the great philosophical 
lihought which ruled him — came to dawn in the book, 
which every one knows, and which, as Mustel foresaw, 
gave to some vulgar contemporaiy exaltations that 
strange mania of suicide. As for the professor, he 
retumed to Brunswick strongly impressed by this strange 
young man, and jDromising to himself to study him more 
.and more. 

A month passed, a month during which those five 

• existences, which hazard had united, seemed to get 

•drawn daily more and more dosely together, and to 

sympathize more and more with each other. Life had 

become, if we may thus express ourselves, a life in 
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common between the individuals wliom víq know. Only 
Goethe continued to live apart ; but IMiistcl went to sed 
him freqnently, and each time he retumcd more and more 
convinced, having received in confidence the plans and 
ideas of the young man, that Gevmany might flattcr itselť 
that it possessed in him one of the greatest of future poets. 

At Brunswick not one day passed without secing Paul, 
Manon, Virginia, and Desgricux united. The house of 
mourning liad put on a holicky air, and, if not in the 
house of the one, they were ever to be met ^vith in that 
of the other. Virginia and ]\Ianon — the latter, copying 
the fonner, had become a woman for housekeeping and 
family Kfe — sat during the carly mornings in the garden 
side by side, where they chatted, busy with embroidery, 
amidst the merry sports of the children. 

Manon seemed to háve no greater pleasure than that of 
herself making their little white-and-pink summer dresses, 
to clothe tlieni in thcm, to niend them when they were 
torn, whicli was constantly happening. The two little 
ones had ended by consideriug her as an elder sistcr, and 
Virginia might for a moment háve been jealous of the 
caresses which her friend received. Each day entrusted 
quietly to the foUowing day all those easy, simple, and 
merry existences, and the whole little colony enjoyed 
a happiness without example, judgmg by aj^pearances. 
And why should those appearances be deceiving ? What 
could be hidden in those hcarts, of which some had nevěr 
Hed, and the others certainly would háve blushed at the 
least untruth ? The soul most burdened with errors could 
not bathe tliiis in an atmosphere of candour, love, and 
serenity without completely purifying itself. 
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Paul continued liis work of daily benevolence. Mustel 
translated into Gernian the books of his beloved poet — 
books whicli lie would háve liked to translate into every 
langiiage, and to spread over the whole world. 

DcŤígrieux alone was without any settled occupation. 
Sometimes he walked out with Paul ; at others he read 
with ]\Iustel. He often wrote to Tiberge, who was 
astonished at his metamorphosis. At other times he read 
to Virginia and Manon whilst they worked. By degrees 
the days were becoming short ; they had then to think of 
creating iiidoor occupations. There was every evening a 
family ]iieeting, for they were indeed now but one family. 
I assure you, tinie passed quiekly. Mustel chatted . with 
Paul ; Virginia, Manon, and Desgrieux played music. 
The children played in the next room ; or their parents 
amused tliemselves in getting theui to represent little 
pantomimes, such as they themselves represented in their 
childhood. This life had an inexpressible grace and 
cordiality. Often, too, the piano was mute ; the chairs 
were ranged in a half-circle around the hearth, where a 
winter fire already sparkled ; the children, quietly sitting 
on cushions near the talkers, listened at first, but soon 
dozed off beneath caressing hands. Then the talk ran 
from end to end of the circle, forming, as it were* a 
bouquet of all the thoughts, of all the impressions, of all 
the reeollections, of all the dreams which each contributed 
wi tli out eífort — a bouquet which was then divided, and of 
which each retained a flower. Had a stranger entered 
just then, and one had said to liim, " Of those two ladies, 
one is Virginia, the other Manon Lescaut ; guess which 
is Manon, and which Vkginia ! " he would háve been 
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greatly emban-assed, and certainly would háve been mis- 
takep, for there was no longer a Manou — tlicre were íwo 
Virginias. 

Then the hour of separation anived. If tlie evcning 
had been spent at Desgrieuxs, Paul gave his arm to 
his wife, carrying the two laughing and ehattering chil- 
dren on bis back, shook hands with Manon whilst she 
was embracing her friend, and the channiug group, 
accompanied to the dooř, set off on tlie well-known road 
by the soft light of the elear moou. 

Well, let one month or six weeks elapse, and we will 
look in again. It is midnight. Manou and Des^i^ieux 
are at the gate of their garden, giving their last good-bye 
to the friendly group which, having left tliem, is dis- 
appearing now in the shade. They enter their home. 

Left alone, Desgrieux and Manon draw close one to 
the other. The Chevalier, as formerly, elasped his beloved 
one in his arms, and said to her, with a voice trembliug 
with ťhat emotion which doubtless young love always 
gives to the voice, — 

" Telí me that you love me, Manon ! " 

" Yes ; 1 love thee, my Chevalier ! Dost thou not 
know that ? — dost thou doubt it ? " 

'' No ; but I am so happy to hear it again and again. 
Look : thy love " — and, in speaking, Desgrieux, in špite 
of himself, let appear in his voice a sort of slight disquiet, 
untouchable as the shadow of a cloud, but, iievertheless, 
an uneasiness — " thy love, I telí thee, is my life, is my 
happiness — yes, my happiness, my only possible happi- 
ness in this world. What would become of me were I 
to lose thy love ? Repeat to me, therefore, that thou 
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lovest nie, often — ever ; and even that will not be 
siifficient ! " • 

" How! tliou sayest that to mg, Dosgrieux ? " 

" I say it as I think it, with force, witli tenderaess, 
with giTititude " ; and he pressed Manon in his ai-ms. 

Manou was on the point of repeating to the Chevalier 
what also slic had said to him so often, — 

'^ Eepcat to me that nothing can ever separate us ; 
that a love liko thine occupies a whole life, and that the 
wonian who loves thee knows all the highest bliss this 
world can ííívc ; that thou wouldest háve followed me to 
the end of the world, condcmned, infamous, tarnished as I 
might be, and, if I died, thou wouldest die." 

Why did she rcmain silent, instead of speaking, and 
jast at the moment v/hen Desgrieux begged her to talk to 
him inccssantly of her love ? Nevertheless, they smiled 
one to another. But how was it that their two smiles 
got separatcd, — that the hands of Desgrieux 1 o oscned, — that 
the looks of both the lovers grew íixed, as if each of theni 
had followed a new thought, and that to these words, which 
fomierly would havc immediately been sealed by the 
most tender proof of love, succeeded now a revcrie in 
common, yet so apart ? 

*• Of what art thou thinking ? " 

"And thou?" 

" I know not ; of a thousand things, of liothing — of the 
2)ast, the future, and of ihee particularly." 

" And I the samé." 

" Good night, my darling Manon ! " 

*' Good night, my love ! '^ 

And, after embracing tendcrly, they separated, and 
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wcnt to their different room. But what is extraonlinary is 
that neither of them seemed to perceive tbat straugeness, 
that abrupt and voluntary need of solitudc. 

But they did not sleep after separating ; and if yoii 
conld háve penetrated into Desgrieux^s room, you woidd 
háve seen him during an entire hour walking about, 
Tvithont thinking of his bod, the prey to an agitation 
which, once alone, he no longcr gave liimself the trouble 
to conceal. He even spoke aloud words witliout any 
coherency for those who might háve heard tliem, but for 
himself joining from distance to distance the threaJs of 
one continuous thought. 

He opened his window to breathe the cool night air. 
But all at once, as if a smiling image had passed before 
his eyes, he becanie silent, in order to see it the better, 
and to smile to it in the distance ; but soon that smíle 
faded away, having no one to receive it. 

This night was renewed on many following ones. 
That solitary agitation had become for Desgi-ieux a hábit, 
ahnost a want. Could ^lanon háve lieard him walking 
and talking to himself ? Certainly ; her room was only 
separated from Desgrieux's by a partition. She heard 
him, then ? No ! She slept, probably ? Still less. 
Often, even very often, Manou, her lamp alight, her head 
resting on her hands, her elbow on the pillow, remained 
awake, silent But such a silence is a noise greater than 
all other noises, so much so, that had a cannon been 
fired off by her side, she would not háve heard 
t. At times also her face brightened, but with a smile 
very different from that of Desgrieux ; it was as it were 
a smile which Manon addressed to herself — a smile free 
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from pride, but reflecting a secret joy, such as may 
possGss deep pain, a paiii, for example, felt by the šelf- 
sacrificmí): heart. One would háve said that the soul 
of this woiiian grew continually iiobler, and that nothing 
more coiild be expected from her on this earth than for- 
bearance for those passions which she herself had known. 
Her very speecli had acquired therefrom a grave poetry, 
wliich she certainly little thought she shoukl one day leani. 

Thus, one morning, talking with Virginia, who had 
been relating to her a happy dream, adding that she had 
nevěr yet had a bad one, Manon said, — 

*' I ani convinced that duriníí the nií^ht the soul, im- 
prisoned the whole day in the body, leaves it gently to 
wander a little in liberty. It is then she abandons her 
eartlily prison to that momentary death which is called 
sleep — a reál death, since life is then without memory, 
without impressions. Once free, the soul visits the beings 
and the objects she loves, communicates directly with 
tliem ; because distance no longer exists for her, and when 
she ret um s she brings back news of them to the spirit. 
Thus come happy dreams, thus the conifort and con- 
solations we receive mysteriously, and without palpable 
proof on the part of those whose absence or death we 
mourn. Sometimes also in her nocturnal wanderings, in 
her occuit investigations, in her invisible Communications, 
a coming misfortune is revealed to her ; and since nothing 
separates her longer from sensation, neither the energy of 
the body nor the power of reasoning, she feels so severe a 
shock from this waming, that for shelter she quickly 
re-enters the body, which by the abrupt return awakes 
startled. Thence result tbe causeless terrors and fóre- 
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bodings of which reality proves later too fatally the 
truth. Then wheu the soul is guilty and cast off by con- 
science, she no longer dares to leave the body ; she Í8 
ashanied to show herself, and she clings to the creature. 
Thence the sleeplessness of remorse, which finds no longer 
peace, except when, by repentance or death, she succceds 
in separating or violently tuming out that soul from 
the body which she agitates. Thus it is, Virginia, 
that you, who háve a pure soul, háve only happy 
dreams." 

A visible change had likewise taken placc in Desgrieux, 
but in a quite contrary sense. At their evening meetings 
when he was addressed he started, and the smile with 
which he excused his absence had something nervous and 
constrained. Mustel and Paul watched him attentively 
when he least thonght himself observed, and both tried to 
explain the cause of that alteration. Sometimes he 
would leave the sitting-room abruptly, and go to shut 
himself up in his own room. One day Paul foUowed him 
there. 

, ** What is the matter with you, my friend ? " he askcd 
him, affectionately. 

" Nothing, my dear Paul — absolutely nothing. Do not 
pay attention to it. I am as nervous as a woman : it is 
ridiculous, is it not ? " 

And Desgrieux endeavoured to laugh. 

Paul no longer insisted, but withdrew sádly. 

** What is the matter with the Chevalier ? " he asked 
Manon. 

** Nothing, my dear Paul/' answered Manon, with the 
most natural tone of voice. '-'He is liable to nervous 
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attacks. Tben he likes to be alone ; otherwise you can 
easily imagiiie I woiild go to him." 

Paul sqemed reassured. Mustel looked at Manon. The 
calmness of the youiig woman surprised him much more 
than the asjitatión of the Chevalier. 

** There is something strange happening here," thought 
he ; " it would want Goethe to guess it." 

*' If the Chevalier is subject to nervous attacks/' added 
Virginia, artlessly, " Paul could cure him. It is very 
bad, even dangerous. He has already healed a poor creature 
of that illness in this neighbourhood, and he was of a 
much weaker health than Desgrieux." 

Manon looked at Virginia, who, in finishing that phrase, 
retumed to her basket for some wool, to continue her 
tapestry ; and, taking her head in her hands, she embraced 
her tenderly. One might háve thought that it was from 
gratitude. 

That evening they retired rather earlier than usual. 
Mustel, fuil of thought, went up to hisroom; and Manon, 
in passing, knocked gently at Desgrieux's dooř. 

" It is I," said she in her sweetest voice. 

The dooř was opened. 

" Well, dear, how art thou 1 " 

'' Quite well, my good Manon. It is nothing, be not 
uneasy, but go to your room." 

And the Chevalier completed this answer with a kiss ; 
he then looked at the young woman with a tenderness 
mingled with affection, as he repeated, — 

" My good and dear Manon ! " and he embraced her 
again. 

Manon scarcely breathed. Any other woman in her 
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lK)sition9 a prey to the emoticu wliich agitated licr, wouKl 
háve fainted. From whence coulJ glie, the incaniation of 
weakness^ háve drawn that marvellous strength ? 

At that. instant Virginia and her husband passed the 
window of Desgrieax's room, who slept on the ground- 
floor ; the window was open. 

"(rood night, friend!" said Virginia, whose light- 
colonred head became visible. 

Desgrieux trembled at this voice, and, tuniing aroand 
abruptly, he^pressed his lips on the hand offered him. 

" Good night, dear friend ! " said Paul, in his tiírn ; an<l 
he also stretched his hand, shaking that of the Chevalier, 
who shudderecL 

" Také good care of yourself," added Virginia. " I 
leave him to yoii, ilanon. Good-night, till to-morrow ! " 

Voice and woman were lost in the obscurity. Des- 
grieux, forgetting that Manon was there, stopped at the 
window. 

Manon opened the dooř, withdrawing silently; but 
the current of air shook the window, and Desgrieux 
tumed round. • 

*' Why dost thou leave me thus, Manon ? " he said, with 
an accent of reproach, which in truth was rather addressed 
to himself than to her. 

" Didst thou not telí me, dear, to go to my room ? " 

" Well, then, till to-morrow ! " 

" Good night. If thou needest anything, call me ? " 

" Thanks, dear child. I háve Marcel. Sleep welL" 

Manon v/ent to her room, but not to bed : she seemed 
to expect something. 

At the end of about half an hour, she beard a noise as 
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of timid footsteps : it required all her attention to catch 
them ; next a dooř was opened cautiously, then another 
one ; but in the vast silence of such a night nothing could 
be doně without awakening an echo. When she heard 
the dooř opened which leads to the garden, Manon arose in 
her turn, and went out of her room. At the sarae 
instant he who went out opened the little iron gate of 
the garden, but carelessly, like one who thinks himself too 
far from any ear to be heard. Manon, having found all 
doors open, had reached the steps in a second, and saw 
Desgrieux turn to the right, and walking with a rapid 
páce in the well-known direction. 

His little dog foUowed him, frisking between his 
legs. The dog was a charming little animal, which 
Virginia had given to Manon, and much loved by 
Desgrieux. 

Manon remained upon the perron, motionless as a 
statue. 

" Poor Desgrieux ! " she murmured, at the end of a few 
seconds of reflection, and shaking sádly her head ; ** poor 
•Desgrieux ! " 

How handsome Manon looked at that moment, with 
her pale face, her half-open mouth, her eyes raised to 
heaven, and of a mother-of-pearl brilliancy, like that 
which the moon sheds down on the night, her hair falling 
down her cheeks, and her body wrapped in a large 
dressing-gown of brown silk, leaving exposed her neck 
and arms — a neck and arms round as those of the 
ancient statues, but of a more tender tone in the half-light 
of the pale night. 

In the mean time Desgrieux had stopped near the 
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house of Virginia — a honse silent and tranquil. Not a 
ray of light stole through the well-closed shutters ; and 
that cahn, that silence, was so intense, one might háve 
saíd that from that house surrounding nature took its 
impulse. Desgrieux, leaning on the railing, let his head 
drop on his hand, bathing his agitation in the coolness of 
ihe night. 

AU at once his little dog, which had been scratching 
At the dooř of the house to which it came every day, and 
had run back to its master*s side, as if astonished that 
no one opened it, began to bark. 

Desgrieux raised his head, and perceived at the end of 

the Street, — that is to say, at thirty pačes off, for the 

street was not long, — a shadow walking directly towards 
him. 

" Be quiet, Mounda ! be quiet ! " said Desgrieux to his 
dog, but it continued barking. 

The comer doubtlesšly had recognized the dog, for he 
called out, " Mounda ! Mounda ! " 

The dog discontinued barking, and set off towards the 
person who called her, and at whose feet she tumed on 
her back, as if to ask pardon for not having immediately 
recognized him. 

It was PauL 

" What ! is it you, dear Desgrieux ? " said he, approach- 
ing. 

** Yes ; as you see, it is me, dear friend. But where do 
you thus come from?" 

"I am retuming from a patient whom I had pro- 
niised to call and see this evening. But you, what the 
deuce are you doing here ? " 

G 
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" I am taking a walk with Mounda. I háve not been 
very well this evening. I felt a need of fresh air. But 
now we are going back again. '' 

'' Well, good night." 

" Good night, my dear PaiiL^' 

It seemed to Desgrieux that Paul looked at liim with 
surprise ; and as for Paul, he felt certain that Desgrieux 
was embarrassed in answering him. 

Desgrieux was furious to háve beeu thus surprised by 
the only person by whom, besides Manon, he did notwish 
to be seen. Also — would one believe it ? — he felt for a 
moment a hatred for his dog, which, pleasedand proud to 
háve at the samé time fulfiUed the duty of a watchful dog^ 
and of a gratefiil animal, was returning gaily home, wag- 
ging her tail with joy. 

Manon, without having been seen, had retumed to her 
room. She had seen what she wanted to see. 

Every one has more or less felt the effects of that 
nervous irritability to which Desgrieux was, at that 
moment, a prey, and which causes even to the most 
humane man a longing to hurt some one. There waa 
only Mounda present ; it was she which suffered. At the 
instant the little animal entered the halí, rushing between 
the legs of her master, acting like all dogs, ever in a huny 
to run out when within, as they are to come in again 
when outside, she received a kick from the Chevalier, which 
sent her to the other end of the passage. 

Mounda in falling gave a piteous cry, and tried to run 
away ; but she was not able to do so ; the blow had been 
too violent, and the fall too severe. Desgrieux instantly 
repented of his act, and was on the point of running to 
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the assistance of his dog, whicli he was very fond of, wlieii 
Manon appeared 

^ What is the luatter ?" asked she, with an eniotion 
caused by the painful cry of Mounda — a cry which had 
brought her there ahnost in špite of her&elf, having, a.s we 
know, resolved not to appear. 

The emotion of pity which Desgrieux had felt was at 
once restrained by the appearance of Manou, surprising 
him thus with all the doors open. His ill-humour 
changed to anger, without even waiting for a provocation, 
and which latter would ceitainly not háve come, decided, 
as' Manon was, not to notice the Chevalier's night-excnr- 
sion. 

" The matter is that I háve beaten the dog. Háve I 
not the right to do so ? " 

" Perfectly ; but what wrong has she doně ? " 

Desgrieux did not answer. 

"Thou hast hurt her very much. Poor little thing ! '* 
added Manon, kneeling down by Mounda's side, and lift- 
ing her softly, so as not to cause her any pain. " Poor 
little thing ! she is bleeding." 

And Manon's white hands were stamed with the blood 
of the little animal. 

It was strange, but at the samé time natural. Manon^ 
though agitated for some time by emotions which you 
háve guessed, and which you will later understand still 
better, had not allowed a tear to drop from lier eyes. At 
the sight of her wounded little dog she burst out, and the 
tears she shed were those she had so long restrained. She 
remained thus a few seconds, stooping down, with the 
Uttle dog in her arms, caressing and talking to her, weep- 
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ing with a sort of enjoyment. She then wrapped the little 
wounded thing in a corner of her morning-gown, ready to 
carry her away. 

Desgrieux felt that lie was in the wrong, but still more 
that he was ridiculous. A man nevěr forgives such a 
situation, and when he is ashamed of himself he is pitiless 
towards others, 

" How tender hearted you are this evening ! " he cried. 

'' Can I help it, dear ? I love this little dog/' answ^ed 
Manon, in a humble voice, as if it were she who was in 
fault. 

*'Ohyes. No doubt; for you to live is to love, it 
matters little whom," answered Desgrieux; and he went 
in, closing the dooř after him, no doubt in order to escape 
quickly from the infamous action he had just com- 
mitted, and from the rapid remorse which was attached 
to it. 

Manon, at those words shuddered like a man who 
receives a balí in the chest, but who will not fall. She was 
stronger than the insult; her t^ars stopped as by enchant- 
ment : she did not even look towards the dooř through 
which Desgrieux had passed, and without a word, without 
a gesture, without anyvulgar scenes, she seemed only pre- 
oceupied with one thing — in wrapping up carefuUy her 
little dog, — which licked her hand, looking at her with an 
eye full of intelligent gratitude ; and she retumed to her 
room, washed the wound of the little animal, bound itup, 
and went to bed, after having made Mounda one on the 
foot of hers. 

Attracted by the noise, and hidden by the shade of the 
staircase, Mustel had seen everything. 
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Of all the bad nights which he had lately passed, the one 
whích followed that scene was the worst for Desgrieux. 

Need we say why ? Met by Paul iii front of Vir- 
gmia's house, at one o^clock in the moming, without being 
able to give a reasonable cause for that vvalk ; surprised 
by Manon striking a poor animal which had doně 
nothing wrong ; having insulted the being who loved him 
the most in the worid, having said to her tliings of all 
others he had no ríght to say, — what sort of night could he 
pass between the preceding agitations of his soul and the 
new reproaches of his conscience ? But we inust say for 
his excuse, that for some time he really had not known 
what he was about. 

Twenty times he put his hand on the lock of the dooř, 
in order to go and throw himself at Manon's feet and ask 
her pardon, to embrace like a child that little dog whose 
bleeding image passed and repassed incessantly before his 
eyes ; but he nevěr dared to do so. He knew not what 
eflfect that scene, and particularly its dénoitment, had pro- 
duced on Manon ; he did really not know liow to face the 
grief and the legitimate retaliations of this poor woman. 
He pressed his ear to the partition, doubting not to hear 
her sobs ; but, to his great astonishment, he heard 
nothinof. The silence of death reio^ied in Manon^s room. 
Then he became frightened. 

" luipressionable as she is, such a blow might kill her at 
once. What a wretch I am ! " and, leaving his room, he 
entered the drawing-room, through which he must pass to 
reach Manon's room. 

He listened again. Nothing. 

" She has perhaps fainted ? " 
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He hoped it for an instant ; then, with a thousand 
tender cares, he would recall her to herself, and on open- 
ing her eyes, and seeing him so repentant, so tender, she 
would be forced to forget. 

The Chevalier walked very softly into Manon's room. 
It was aboiit three o'clock iu the moming. The lamp still 
bumed. Desgrieux drew near the bed. 

Manonwas sleeping. 

" She pretends to sleep," thought he, and he stooped 
down over her face. It was strange, but at the samé time 
natnral. Manon, though agitated for some time by 
emotions which you háve perhaps guessed, and which you 
will later iinderstand still better, had not allowed a tear to 
drop from her eyes. But she slept in reality, a sleep 
lighted up by one of those calm smiles which prayer 
offered up before slumber leaves playing round the niouth 
of childhood. "Could it be that she did not hear what I 
said,'' asked the Chevalier of himself? "No, evidently not ; 
if she had heard it she would not sleep/' 

Mounda — she had awoke. Recognizing her master, she 
hid her head from a feeling of terror ; she recollected too 
well the foot not. to distrust the hand which approached 
her. However, it was a caress now offered to her, and, 
sitting down upon the bed, he kissed the little animal 
again and again. Then she regained courage, and skipped 
around him to show her joy. 

The shake which Desgrieux had given to the bed, and 
the dog's movements, made Manon open her eyes. 

At that moment her lover did not see her, busy as he 
was with his dog. She could, therefore, examine him 
some time without being perceived by him. 
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" He has a good heart," she said to licrsclf ; and then, 
aloud, "Good evening, dear !" 

Aud she smiled 

"I háve awoke thee, my dear Mauoii. Pai-don iiio. 
Hast thou forgotten my wi-ong-doings ? " 

" Oh, it is iiothiiig ! " .said she, motioniug with hei* 
«yes towards Mounda, for her hands were occupietl by the 
repentant kisses of the Chevalier; "it is nothin«r, and 
to-morrow she will run about like she did yesterday." 

Manon^ certainly, was resolved not to remeuiber. 

Desgrieux, ignorant of the cause of tliis voliuitaiy 
forgetfiilness, retumed to his first supposition — either that 
she had not heard, or that she had not understood, the 
insulting word which, in his anger, he had let escajie 
him. 

" Then thou really art not vexed with me ? '' said he. 

" Vexed with thee, my dear Chevalier, for a movement 
of impatience ! It is for thee to grant me a paidon, on 
the contrary, for my ridieulous tears." 

This was too noble to be accepted without discussion. 

" Is she speaking ironically ? " said the Clievalier to 
himself And he looked at Manon. " No ; she does 
not suspect anything. So much the better. Well, 
love, and the love of woman in particular, is decidedly 
bUnd ! " 

Relieved of his fears. and his remorse, fatigued by liis 
emotíons, he felt no longer anything but the necessity 
of rest. He took Manon's hand in his, and fell into a 
reverie, in the midst of which sleep overtook him. 

The day found him asleep, and Manon, watchmg in 
her tuni, looking upon him like a mother would look at 
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her sick child, — ^just as she had looked on him from the 
door-step, when she murmured, — 

" Poor, poor Desgrieux ! " 

That day they were to breakfast with Virginia. Manon 
and Desgrieux went there as usual, arm in arm, escorted 
by Mustel, who had passed the night in writing to 
Bemardin. There was the samé welcome, the samé 
cordiality on both sides. And why not? Not one of 
them possessed the secret of what was passing in the 
heart of his neighbour. The hour of either confidence oř 
discovery had not yet struck. 

Paul alone cast from time to time glances at Des- 
grieux, but stolen ones, and which crossed on the road 
those of Manon, studying on her side the face of Paul. 
The conversation began. 

" I háve received a letter/' said Paul, " from Mr. S , 

the French minister at H , four miles from here. His^ 

first Secretary to the Embassy has killed himself in falling 
from his horše." 

" Poor young man ! " 

" It is his mother who should be pitied," said Virginia 

" And it is a reál loss for the Embassy, for the 
seeretaryship is a diflScult oífice, and which this young 

man filled in a marvellous manner. Mr. S owes^ 

to him much good advice, and France some reál services. 

Therefore, Mr. S is very embarrassed, and writes to- 

me about his perplexities. Now, Desgrieux, if I was you^ 
that would be just the pláce I should desire." 

" Me ! " cried the Chevalier, who did not suspect thafc 
this news, for which he had not shown any interest^ 
would terminate in such abrupt advice. 
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" Yes, you." 

" Yoa are joking, my dear Paul ! " 

" Not at all ; I speak serioiisly, and I will eveii give 
you my reasons. Every one, my friend, works in this 
world, in natnre as well as in humanity. Idleness is an 
ingratitude towards God ; it is as if telling Him to His 
&ce that we disdain the noble and great qualities wliich 
we háve received from His hands; and God takés Mis 
revenge, for who can know how many ill weeds také root 
in an idle mind ? Trust a man who has worked with his 
hands ever since he entered this world. Labour is indis- 
pensable to the happiness of man ; it raises him, it 
consoles him : it matters little what may be the nature of 
the work, provided that some one profits by it ; to do 
what one can is doing what we ought. And God 
rewards equally the philosopher as the mason, the 
writer and the street-porter. Work, therefore, my friend- 
You will telí me that you love, that you love deeply, that 
love is an oceupation of every instant, and that you know 
of none so sweet oř so noble. You are deceiving your- 
šelf. Love, in the trne acceptation of the word, is only an 
oceupation of every instant, when it is surrounded with 
diflSculties, with obstacles, with jealousíes and fears, with 
all the passions for which, taken together or singly, a 
man's life does not suífice. At such a time I understand 
that the idea of any work whatever would be insupportable 
to the mind ; it cannot even be thought of : the heart 
is fiill, and it rushes to the brain ; but, thank Heaven, 
you are not in that situation. Like mine for Virginia, so 
does your love for Man on flow on without danger, without 
obstacle, between the two banks of your happy life. 
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Mauoiťs love for you is holý" — and Paul laid an emphasis 
011 the word — " like Virgiuia's for me. No fears on that 
iijubject. You walk, your heart warmed in the sunlight 
Well, then, make use of labour, so as to economize your 
love ; give to useful oecupation the time you formerly 
gave to emotions now dead — a time which you now no 
longer know liow to employ. Let your intelligence be 
the depository of your happiness, and live on the revenue 
without touching the capital. 

" One consunies one's heart by concentrating within it 
one's whole life. Wliat sorrow, what reniorse for you, 
should you one day perceive that you no longer love 
Manon as you should do, and that this calm love is 
become insufficient for you, whilst she will love you. 
always, because for woinan love is in reality an oecupa- 
tion ! God has thus willed it, and in the name of that 
love imposes on them duties from which He has exempted 
US. At eacli phase of her life, at each transformation of 
her existence, it is love which is still her mission. The 
difFereiit loves of girl, wife, and motlier result from and 
ílow the one into the other, witli a logic and a regularity 
which leave no room for other oecupation. But it is not 
so with US. 

'•' It is not for nothing that to us men, in appearance 
more capáble of supporting every pain, God has only 
given the joys and the gains of paternity, whilst lie subjects 
woman to the long and painful trials of childbirth. To 
this God, unless we are to be considered unjust, we owe 
something, surely, in exchange for the privileges He has 
granted to us. Towards woman, or we recognize our 
inferiority to her, we owe an indemnity which sliall sup- 
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port, an example which shall encourage her, and that is 
this work, according to our iiitelligeiice and our force, and 
the love which she bestows on us ; a duty for her becomes 
a recompense for us. Do you believe that yoii love Manon 
more than 1 do Virginia ? No, doubtless. It is, besldes, 
impossible. I work, nevertheless. The good I do may 
not be much ; still, though but little, I am of some use. 
Do you likewise : your home-enjoyments will be all the 
greater, and your sensations will open themselves purer, 
fresher, more solidly, under the shelter of work. For 
some time past you are agitated, you do not sleep ; you 
háve moments of sadness, a wish for solitude ; you are 
impatient. You seek the cause of this evil. Well, I háve 
found it : it is idleness. Believe a friend who loves you as a 
brother, and who desires, I swear to you, your happiness 
only, by all honourable means which friendship puts at 
the service of man. Besides, the work which I propose 
to you is a charming occupation, suitable to your tastes, 
your birth, your name. I would not separate you from 
those you love, but merely remove you sufficiently to 
make your sentiments return to their true pláce, and to 
enable you to understand the happiness which Heaven 
has given to you. I do not speak of the name which 
you can create for yourself in this career, and the 
ambition which you háve a right to possess. It is, 
notwithstanding, soraething : and that ambition will 
foUow. 

" The town where you will reside is near here ; we can 
see each other nearly every day ; ýou will stop with us for 
weeks together. We will visit you, we will write to you ; 
and the time will pass as it should pass, rapidly, usefully. 
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honourably. Am I right, Mustel ? Am I right, Manon? 
Am I right, Virginia^ " 

Of the three answers, all to the samé effect, Desgrieux 
heard but one. 

He was noWe, generous, enthusiastic ; he held out his 
hand to Paul. 

** Thanks, my friend," said he, '* thanks for your kind 
words. Write to yom* Minister that you háve fomid 
him a secretary for his Embassy. To-morrow we will 
leave." 

" That is right ; that is rightly spoken. We will set 
off to-mon-ow together, and I will present you to the 
Minister." 

" In fact, he is right. I do require solitude, to examine 
myself, and to explain to myself my true sentiments. 
And, if I am not mistaken, if what I foel is reál, perhaps 
distance will give to me oblivion ; for what I dream at 
times is an infamy, and, besides, impossible." 

Thus reasoned Desgrieux, as he looked at Vii-ginia 
embracing her two children. 

" And Manon," said he to himself, " do I not owe 
Manon this effort, who, insulted by me yesterday, had 
forgiven my offence even before I asked her pardon ? Yes ; 
Paul is right." 

In the mean time the other guests had gone into the 
garden, and Manon, approaching Paul, said to him, with 
emotion, — 

" Yours is a noble heart ; let me for once look at you 
and admire you as I wish." 

" Dear, good Manon ! " answered Paul, affectionately 
pressing her hand. 
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" Thank you, thank you ! " said she ; and, with down- 
cast eyes, she hastened away. 

On coming to himself, Desgrieux perceived that he was 
alone with Virgínia. She was looking at him. 

" Well, what are you thinking of ?" said she, with her 
charming voice, still holding her children by the hand. 
*^Are we to stop here? Shall we not go into the 
garden ? There are not so many fine days now ; let us, 
therefore, také advantagc of those we háve. But what 
grieves you? You look so sad." 

" It is this departure which gives me pain." 

" You eall it a departure ; eight leagues ! What would 
you then háve said if you had been obliged to leave the 
Isle of France, quite alone, to come to Paris, as I was ? 
Come, would you be weaker than a woman ? After all, 
nothing forces you to leave." 

" Oh, telí me to stop ! " 

" Stop, then ! " 

*'But Paul wishes me to go." 

*' How do you mean — Paul wishes it ? " 

" Yes ; and doubtless it is you who told him to send me 
off." 

"I?" 

" Then it was not you, Virgínia ? '' 

" I did not even know that Paul had received a letter 
from the Minister." 

" Then you do not detest me ? " 

" Ah, now, what are you saying ? " 

" Yes, yes, I will go ; it must be, it must be so ! *' 
and he passed his hand over his forehead, — *' but on one 
condition." 
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" Name it ? " 

" That you will write to me." 

*' I should hope so ; but we shall all write to you — first 
Manon, theii Paul, Mustel too, and then I myself. 'l'hfr 
children shall write you also, when they know how to 
write. But what a painfiil separation this is ! Why,. 
with a horše, you caii be here in two hours' tiine ! '* 

" And niay I also write to you ? " 

"As much as you like Writing to our friends is oue- 
of the great amusements of solitude." 

" Oh, pardon, Virginia, pardon I " 

" Pardon for what ? '* 

" Oh, for nothing. I think I am mad." 

'' I am afra-id so, indeed," said Virginia, laughing, 
walking towards the dooř. " But it was lucky you said 
that to me, and not to Manon ; she would not allow you 
to leave." 

"Yes, yes, I am mad — quite mad," murmured he. 
" This woman is the image of virtue.- It is not eight 
leagues I should go, but to the end of ihe world. How 
long it is till to-morrow ! Why can I not set off 
to-day?'* 

Manon, too, felt a desire for solitude. For some time 
past a resolution had been growing in her, and which 
gave her both calmness and smiles, even in sleep, even 
amidst all that she saw, and of which yesterday's^ 
scene imposed on her the necessity. She needed some 
days of quiet and collectedness, so as to make it 
unchangeable, and to draw it nearer to a statě of per- 
formance. We, therefore, shall not describe the last 
hours the lovers passed together. Although each of them 
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felt a secret but intimate conviction that that separation 
of eight leagues, in appearance so sliort, would lead to 
great events in their life, neither one nor the other 
allowed it to appear. They embraced one another, and 
parted naturally, like people who niay meet again in an 
hour's time — ^in fact, like people who sliall be only 
separated by eight leagues. 

Mustel remained with Manon. 

Desgrieux needed, as it is (íonimonly said, change of 
air. When he found himself alone with Paul in the car- 
riage which took them away, it seemed to him that each 
breath of air which passed over his head carried away with 
it one of the thoughts which had lately oppressed hini, and 
which doubtless required merely a little solitude and 
reflection to lose their hold entirely. Even from the first 
steps of this momentary separation he was as if struck by 
the impossibility of an eternal one ; and, nevertheless, he 
had sometimes seriously thought of it. Yes ; at certain 
monients, Desgrieux had actually allowed his mind to 
dwell on the idea — and without repelling it — of leaving 
Manon for ever. It is true that she was then by his 
side ; but now she was no longer there, now that this 
separation had taken pláce, though but for a few days, 
everything, every sensation, every personality, took back, 
as by enchantment, its signification, its reality, its pláce 
There is nothing like withdrawing a little from objects 
in order to see them in their true light. When you 
think you no longer love a woman, go away for a short 
time : distance will give you the reál measure of your love ; 
and the mysterious thread which attaches your heart to 
hers, stretched by absence, will either snap at once or„ 
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contracting, will forcibly draw you back to your point of 
departiire. 

As for Desgrieux, for a moment he recollected only one 
thing, that he was travelling in an opposite direction to 
where Manon was ; and, recalling the remembrance of 
former separations, forced and painful separations, at 
once to his mmd, he was filled with terror at the thought 
of not seeing her again ; and it wanted but little to make 
him retrace his steps, to run back, so as to convince 
himself that she was there waiting for him, and to ask 
her pardon for his passing foliy. Nevěr, indeed, had she 
seeraed to him so indispensable. The reason was that it 
was the íirst time in his life that he had to make 
reproaches, not to her, but to himself. Another image, 
a rival one to that of Manon, returned through the effect 
of the first reaction to his mind, and, aided by reflectíon, 
he aiTived bit by bit at the certitude that he was cured ; 
and feeling the necessity of pouring out his new impres- 
sions to some one, he seized PauVs hand, and said to him 
suddenly, — 

" Thanks again, dear and excellent friend. That was a 
good idea of yours, and you cannot understand how grateful 
I am to you for it. If you could but know all the 
foolish ideas I háve had, you would laugh at them 
as I do now myself Oh, I will telí you all about it one 
day." 

And Desgrieux laughed heartily to himself Paul con- 
sidered that cordial and rapid expansion as a good omen, — 
he, who did not know how to doubt in the movement of 
the heart. He had the philosophy of happy people, a 
philosophy which smiles at all that is good, without going 
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deeper, to search for a cause. Besides Desgrieux did not 
dream of deceiving him : if he deceived any oiie, it was 
himself^ and without being aware of it. 

After having made their visit to the Minister, Paul set 
off in the evening for Brunswick, leaviuj^ Desgrieux in 
the feelings which we háve just described, and taking 
back to Manon a letter, which contained these words 
only, — 

*' On receiving this notě, beloved Manou, get into your 
<iamage and come to meet me again. I háve a thousand 
good things to telí thee. 

" Thy Chevalier, who ever loves thee, 

*' Desgrieux" 

Paul watched Manon's face, whilst she was reading the 
letter, to see the signs of joy which it raust háve 
brought with it. But, to his great surprise, he saw her 
grow pale iinder an impression which looked like terror. 

" Does that letter not make you happy ? " asked he. 

'* Oh, yes, very happy. Thank you, dear Paul, thank 
you ! " 

And, obeying Desgrieux, she set off at the break of day 
to rejoin him. 

Mustel, enchanted by the Chevalier's letter, said to 
himselí — " Come ! that is right ; it is all over." 

He wished to accompany Manon, in order to congratulate 
him; but Manon thought it was she alone whom the 
Chevalier wished to see. She departed, therefore, alone. 

The last days of September were already stripping the 
trees, and the leaves which were left wore that warm 
msty colour so congenial with the days of autumn. At 
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the hour when Manon set off on her journey, the plain. 
was yet deserted, and the trees of the road threw forward 
at their ease their thick and heavy shade. The day^ 
promised to be a fine one, and the sun, which was 
appearing just as if he had been tom by the summits of 
the fir-trees which confined the view, stained the horizon 
in blood for leagues. There was, besides Manon, not a 
human being to enliven this melancholy picture, well 
niade to aid the thoughts of the early visitor. As for 
Desgrieux, who had not slept, sitting upon the edge of his 
window, his elbow upon the balustrádě, and his head 
resting on his hand, he looked on the dusty and still 
empty road by which Manon must arrive. 

At last he sáw the glimpse of a carriage : he guessed 
his beloved one to be in it ; and soon, though he saw not 
her face, a well-known article of dress informed him that 
he was not mistaken. 

He closed the window, and opened the dooř. The 
roUing of the carriage stopped at the house ; the Chevalier 
stretched out his arms, and a minuté later he held in 
them again her whom he was in such haste to press ta 
his bosom. 

*•' Manon ! dear Manon ! " he repeated, covering her 
with kisses, *' how happy am I to see you ! " 

A man to whom j one brought back his heart, lost 
for au instant, could not be more grateful than was 
Desgrieux to Manon for having brought back to hím 
her love. 

*'I received thy letter tlíis moming, and I set off 
immediately, as thou tolďst me." 

" And thou hast forgiven me ? " 
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" What, my dear ? " 

**What I háve made thee sufferlately ; for thou didst 
snfiFer, I am sure of it." 

" And me, did I uot make thee suffer forraerly ? Dost 
thou think that I háve forgotten ? " 

" My good Manou, ah ! yes, I love thee ; but thou 
shalt know everything." 

*' Why should you telí it ? I know itas well as thee." 

*' Thou didst guess all, and yet thou forgavest ! And 
I am not to kiss thy little feet, like those of an angel ? 
And I shoidd not give my entire life to thee ? Where . 
was my head even to look at another woman? No 
woman is worth Manon ! To understand how much I 
love thee, I only require to be separated one day from 
thee. Thou knowest we men allow sometimes our imagi- 
nation to interfere 'in the affairs of our heart ; but it 
does the work so badly, that we come back very quickly 
to our senses. Shall I prove to thee that all that 
transient foliy is over, of which I now understand nothing 
myself?" 

" Thou sayest so — that is sufficient; why shouldst thou 
deceive me ? " 

" Shall we leave Brunswick ? shall we go to some still 
deeper retirement ? Then thou wouldst see that thou art 
able to replace the whole world to me." 

''Knowest thou, Desgrieux, I nevěr saw thee so 
excited ? Leave Brunswick ! and why ? Dost thou fear 
a relapse ? " 

" What foliy ! " 

'* Let US there, then, stop : we will retům there to- 
gether.'" 
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" What ! thou hast already renounced thy diplomatic 
career ? " 

" I only accepted it as a remedy : where there is no 
longer disease, a remedy is useless. Dost thou not think 
so?'' 

" Thou hast, nevertheless, seen the Minister?" 

"Yesterday, with Paul. There is one with a noble 
heart ! A generous soul, has not he ?" 

"Oh yes," answered she, with profound conviction. 

" But I háve promised the Minister nothing. Still I 
owe him at least a visit. I shall therefore stop two oř 
three days longer ; we will then return to our past life, 
our dear former life, shall we not ? " 

And whilst speaking thus, Desgrieux, holding Manon 
in his arms, was taking off her hood and her mantle, 
repeating to her in a sort of fever, ' 

" How much 1 love thee ! " 

" Is it quite true ? " 

" Oh, I swear it." 

Manon passed her hand across her forehead. 

"What is the matter?" asked Desgrieux. "Thou 
seemest melancholy." 

" No, my dear Chevalier ; I, too, love thee/' 

Well, there tliey are now re-united ; the happy Bruns- 
wick life recommencing, or rather continuing. 

So much the better 

And yet they say that such rapid cures, moral as well 
as physical, are more dangerous than the disease itself. 

Let theni say so ; and, above all, let us leave the two 
lovers quietly tbgether. We will shut the dooř on their 
reconciliation, and see what is passing elsewhere." 
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Mustel, not able to accompany Manon, went to see 
Gtoethe, and got to the poeťs house about tbe samé hour 
that she arrived at her lover's. 

Goethe was working. 

" Ah, it is you, my dear Mustel ; you are welcome." 

'*How merry you look ! " 

" It is seeing you." 

'* WeU, what news ? " 

** None. Here is autumn : that is to me the oiily 
novelty on this earth." 

" And our lovers ? " 

" Which lovers 1 " 

" Werther and Charlotte." 

« It is ended." 

"What do you mean ? How is it ended ? " 
Yes. Werther left three days ago." 
You see, then — " 

" What ? " 

" That he was much stronger than you thought, since 
he has left." 

'* "JTes, but with Charlotte. Oh, when a man has once 
entered on the path of foliy, he goes on to the end ; and 
when he is at that end, as experience is there — " 

" He repents." 

** No ; he recommences." 

** O niisanthrope ! " 

" Not in the least. I laugh at men ; I do not hatě 

them." 

*' Werther, then, has run away with Charlotte ? " 
*' Or, rather, Charlotte has run away with Werther/^ 
" What do you mean to say ? " 



« 
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" I wish to say that, amidst her faults, the poor woman 
gave to her husband the only proof of esteem and of 
heart she was still able to give him. Eather than to wade 
on in the mud of mystery and of falsehood, between the 
trust of her husband and the caresses of her child, a 
double and a daily remorse, she has accepted the terrible 
consequences of her love ; she has gone off with 
Werther." 

'^ And what has her husband doně? " 

" Her husband, after having read the letter which his 
wife had left for him — a letter capable of killing him — 
for women alone possess the secret of enclosing the death 
of a ma\i within the four folds of a piece of páper — her 
husband, after liaving read that letter, which shattered 
everything both within him and around him, folded it up 
again, and put it in lús pocket without saying a word, 
after having embraced his little son, whom Charlotte, out 
of pity, had left him. He quitted the town, mute as a 
spectre, and pale like a marble. Of what is his resolu- 
tion, or what revenge lie will také, he is ignorant ; but 
what I know is, that his resolution is a profound one, and 
that his vengeance will be terrible. There is nothing like 
such suffering as that to tum the gentlest of men into an 
executioner ; and certainly Albert had the gentleness of a 
child, — and which naturally results from happiness and 
security." 

" Poor man ! and you say that you háve no news/' 

" In fact, nothhig of all that is news for me. I had 
long foreseen It." 

" Well, prophet, if you said the truth about Charlotte, 
/ou were mistaken respecting another." 
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" Bespectíng whom ? " 

** Desgrieux." 

*'Howso?" 

*' Did you not telí me that inevitably lie would love 
Virginia ; that the heart was a mathematical rule, and 
that the man who has loved with all the passion and all 
the fever of youth, as sure as two and two make four, 
must one day, should he survive that passion, feel the 
•contrary one, and Virginia, having crossed his path, that 
he wonld love her with a love quite new, anďone which 
he would not fail to think (as in truth will be the oase) a 
superior love to his former one ? Did you not add that 
Desgrieiix's love for Manon was but a fever of the senses, 
inereased by struggles, scruples, treacheries, sacrifices, con- 
stant thought, anď acquiring, thanks to those powerful 
engines, all the energies of passion at times, all the joys of 
love ; but that resembling water, which, compressed, 
bursts out in sparkling foam, and which, when it no 
longer meets with obstacles, runs quietly over the pebbles, 
in search for other outlets, so that fever would become 
extinct in an easy life, and the two lovers — for you said 
the two — quite astonishedto find they no longer loved one 
another, would look out elsewhere for those enjojmients 
for which they had together contracted the necessity? You 
added, that the heart living only by contrasts, and the four 
types which we know thus meeting, Desgrieux would love 
Virginia, Manon would love Paul ; and that it would be 
indeed fortunate should Virginia not love Desgrieux, and 
Paul Manon. Was that not what you said to me the last 
•time I saw you ? " 

'' It is true, and I repeat it ; and,if I am not mistaken 
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you are come tó telí me of the change in Desgrieux — hi^ 
sadness, his reveries, his sleepless nights far from Manon^ 
and the visible grief of the latter, notwithstanding all her 
eflforts to hide it. Well . . . ." 

" Well, you are mistaken, and I saw wrongly." 

"Indeed!" 

" Oh, you may laugh as much as you like, but so it is. 
Will you háve a proof of it? At the present hour Manon 
is with Desgrieux, who was not able to support the idea 
of being even one day without her, and who wrote-her a 
letter, of which those are the very terms.'' 

And Mustel repeated the contents of the letter. 

" Thus, then, you are convinced/' resumed Goethe,. 
" that Desgrieux^s love for Virginia was . . . ." 

" Was but a little cloud in a summer sky, as you poets- 
would say." 

" To which I could answer, sir professor, if I would 
continue your metaphor, that the summer is just the 
season for storms ; that the smallest cloud contains a 
spark of lightning, and which can at any given moment 
decide the tempest. But I prefer changing the style, and 
keeping that one for my writings. I just simply say to- 
you, I lay a wager that, before a fortnight is over, Des- 
grieux will háve Manon in abhorrence, and will be more 
than ever in love with Virginia ; that the retům of the- 
Chevalier to his love is but the last convulsion of a dying 
aflfection, the last ray of light from an expiring lamp, and 
that I know it, without having seen Desgrieux, as well as. 
I know, sir jeerer, that two and two make four." 

"And what shall we bet ? " asked Mustel, in a tone in- 
tended to prove the truth of the epithet he had just received 
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" Look here," said Goethe, " no editor will agree to 
print my first book. I am as sure of that as I am sure 
a dozen will prasent themselves to purchase my second 
one. Well, I bet with you the edition of Werther upon 
Dutch páper, — ^miderstand well upon Dutch páper, — that iii 
a fortnight my prediction will be fulfiUed." 

" I accept with all my heart ; and I should be delighted 
to lose, so as to háve been the means of getting a fine 
book printed, and to know that I had had some hand iu 
doing a good work. But if you lose ? " 

" K I lose," replied Goethe, laughing, " if I lose, you 
shall select between the crowns of Europe the one you 
prefer, and I will give it to you." 

" Agreed, prophet ! " 

" So be it, your majesty ! " 

Now, amongst the letters of Werther, and which Goethe 
treasured carefully, was one beginning thus : — 

" Thou askest me why I ha,ve so long delayed answering 
thee. Can it really be thou, so leamed a man, who can 
ask me such a question ? Shouldst thou not be able to 
guess that I am perfectly well, but that . . . . ? Thou 
wouldst like to know ? Well, I háve made an acquaint- 
ance which touches very near my heart. I háve .... 
really I do not know what I háve. 

'• How explain to thee with any order the circum- 
stances which háve thrown me in the way of the most 
amiable of women ? A heart so full of joy is but a bad 
histurian. 

*'In one word — she is an angel. Well, thou wilt 
exclaim, 'That is the usual and common comparison of all 
lovers.' Well then, there are no possible terms existing 
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by whicli I can make thee understand liow accomplished 
she is, and what it is that renders her so perfect. 

*' Ingenuity mingled with wit, a disposition full of 
kiudness, the sweet peace of soul uuited to youthfdl 
ardour. Dost thou like that better ? But all that I say 
to thee here is l^ut a heap of vain words, which do not 
produce to thee even one single trait of her person. 
Later .... but no ! now or nevěr ; because, between us, 
since my commencement of this letter I háve found 
myself two or three times on the point of easting down 
my peu, of having my horše saddled, and starting off. 
Nevertheless, I had promised so firmly to myself not to 
go there this morning ; and, notwithstanding, I run inces- 
santly to my window to see how high the sun is 
risen. 

"I could not stand it longer. I retům now from 
there, my dear William ; aňd this time I will write to you, 
whilst I také my supper. What pleasure to see this 
charming sister in the midst of her beautiful little family ! 
But, if I continue thus, thou wilt scarcely know more 
about it than thou knowest already. Stay ; I will coUect 
my thoughts, and then continue. 

" I háve already told you of my meeting with the 

BailiíF S , and in what a gracious manner he invited me 

to go and see him at what he calls his hermitage, and 
which I call a kingdom. I had neglected that visit, and 
probably should nevěr háve made it, had I not by aceident 
discovered the treasure hidden in that solitude. Our 
young people had arranged a rural balí. I was of their 
party, and had chosen for my partner a yomig, good, and 
pretty girl from here, but othei-wise insignificant enough. 
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We agreed that I should také a carriage, aiul dríve my 
partner and her cousin to the féie^ and that on our way 

we should call for Charlotte S . ' You are going to 

see/ said my partner, ' a most chamiing person ' ; and as 
we erossed one of the large openmgs of the forest, which 
leads to the hunting-box, her cousin added, *But také 
care not to fall in love with her . . . .' * Why ? ' ' Because 
she is already promised to a most excellent man, who is 
gone to arrange the succession of his father, and solicit a 
very good employment.' That piece of news was quite 
indifferent to me. 

" We arrived before the gate of the court at sunset. I 
got down. A servant came to beg us to wait an instant 
for Miss Charlotte. I erossed the court-yard ; I ascended 
the staircase, and, on entering the ante-chamber, my eyes 
were struck by the most enchanting spectacle. 

" A young girl, exquisitely lovely, and dressed in white, 
was standing, surrounded by six pretty children, from 
eleven to two years of age, all raising at once their lifctle 
hands impatiently, whilst she cut for them slices of bread 
in proportion to their age and appetite. What a charm- 
ing picture ! How much aflfection in the thanks of all 
those red mouths ! Then ofT they went happy with their 
supper, some jumping, others quietly, according to the 
difference of their character, but all towards the dooř of 
the court-yard, to* see the strangers and the carriage 
Tvhich Was going to také away their Charlotte. 

" 'í beg your pardon,^ said she, ' if I háve given you 
the trouble of comiog up, and the ladies that of 
waiting for me. My toilet and a thousand little cares, 
caused by the absence I am going to make, caused me 
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really to forget my chil(lren's supper, and they will not 
také it from any hand but mine.' 

" I answered at random a few words, for my whole soul 
was absorbed by her face, her tone, her manners ; and I 
scarcely lecovered from my surprise when she went to her 
room to fetch her gloves and fan. The two eldest of the 
boys had climbed upon the carriage. She allowed them,. 
as I begged it, to remain there till we got out of the 
wood, but on the condition not to excite themselves, and 
to hold on very fast. 

"You háve read the above ? Well, then, follow with 
your eye the necessary time for this carriage to be lost in 
the dust and in the trees, carrying joyously away to a rural 
féte Charlotte, her companions, and Werther, amidst the 
shiieks of the children and under the ardent sun of Jiine. 
And now that it has disappeared, turn round. Do you see 
that other carriage, roUing rapidly towards France, on a 
road already stripped of every attraction ? It contains a 
man and a woman. The man is Werther ; the woman — 
do you recognize her ? No, you cannot ? That is, never- 
theless, Charlotte, but Charlotte bearing the ineffaceable 
traces, which two years of struggle in the first pláce, then 
of terror, then of remorse, can stamp upon the purest 
brow and upon the most brilliant youth. It is Charlotte, 
and it is not she. She is no longer dressed in white, but 
in black ; her cheeks are no longer pink, but pale ; her 
blue eyes háve changed their smiling looks, so limpid, yet 
80 proud, for an expression of sufTering and of terror. 
She no longer laughs amidst her companions ; she trembles 
on the arm of her lover, as restless and as pale as herself . It 
is only by means of caresses and love, of hope and 
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promises, that he succeeds in drawing from her ODe of 
those former smiles. In fact, you know what has passed. 
What can I, therefore, add ? Silent tears roli down that 
beautiful face, grown so pale, succeeding each other with 
ťhe slow regularity of an etemal source, and without leaving 
to the one who sheds them even the strength to wipe 
them off. 

*' ' Charlotte, I implore thee do not weep thus/ repeated 
Werther to her, in an entreating voice. * Ágrief like this, 
and in euch a moment, is a doubt, a chastisement, death 
to me. Thou dost not, then, love me ; and dost thou only 
perceive it now, in the moment when thou art giviug me 
the greatest proof of love that a wonian can give ? What 
shall I do— good God ! — to dry thy tears ? Telí me, 
•Charlotte, and whatever it may be I will do iť 

" * Not love thee, Werther ! What sort of woman 
would I be in acting as I am doing, and not love 
thee ? Oh, no ! my excuse, if I really háve one, is to 
be found in my love, in that immense, irresistible, fatal 
love to which no soul, as strong as it might believe itself, 
would háve been able to resist any more than myself ; for 
I can §ay, my friend — and it is the last pride left to me 
in my fall — that there, where I yielded, even an angel 
would háve yielded. Resist Werther — was it possible ? 
<xod knows that it is my confidence andpurity alone which 
háve lost me, if belonging to thee can be called lost. No, 
no I I love thee, Werther ; and very unhappy, infamous, 
and accnrsed would be the one of us two who should 
doubt the love of the other. But can I, all at once, cease 
to remeniber, can I forget in a uiinute, the wrong which I 
háve doně ? This man whom I deceive, this man, from 
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whom I fly, and whom I abandon, he loves me deeply. 
What do I leave him in exchange for his love and his 
name ? Despair for the one ; shame for the other ! And 
yet I love my husband, oř at least I believe I loved him 
before I knew thee. And my child — that poor little being^ 
who does not yet speak, and already smiles to me, whose 
heart tells him, if not the lips, that I am his mother, 
whose life is a portion of my life, who was the hope of 
myfuture — thou wast there wheniembracedhimfor the last 
time. Thou hast seen him as he took me in his little 
hands. One conld háve said that he guessed the etemity 
of that separation. Thinkest thou that I háve not inces- 
santly his image before my eyes ? Dost thou not believe 
that that was a frightfal moment ? 

" ' Ah, Werther I Oh, love me ! love me ! for it needs- 
mucli love to reach the level of my fault, and to surpass 
my remorse. To think of nevěr seeing again the child 
whom one has borne in one's bosora, and that when he 
shall attain the age of understanding, all the force 
which he would háve employed to love his mother will 
be spent in hating or forgetting her, and that, when dead, 
nevěr shall her soul be consoled by that blessed dew of 
the tomb called the tears of her child ! Yes, I love thee, 
Werther ; yes, I believe in thee ; yes, I still hope ; but 
I beseech thee, let me weep.' 

** And, hiding her head on the breast of her lover,. 
Gftiarlotte sobbed. 

*' What do you think of a happiness which begins 
thus ? 

" The journey was long and painful, but at last the two- 
fugitives arrive in Paris. Now at that moment Paris was 
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in a State of ebnllitioD. The revolution, baving taken ils 
spring firom the mins of tbe Bastille, ran bowling tbmugb 
the town. Werther hoped to stifle, in the noise of those 
great political passions, the one made around Cbarlotte 
by the remembrance which she dragged ever with ber. He 
calcnlated upon tbe strangeuess of the generál sight to 
astonish her mind, and to divert her thoughts for the 
instant. 

" What mnst háve been the grief of this wonian, to 
whom her lover wonld give for a diversion the convali^ion 
of a whole people ? And, in fact, Cbarlotte, in spíte of 
hersel^ conld not do otherwise than watcb tbat immense 
noise sneceeding all at once to ber silent retreat. Tbat 
gigantic movement, in the midst of whieb she foiind 
herself abruptly thrown, gave ber a sort of dizzijiess. 
Scarcely conld she, in tbat etemal wbirlpool, follow ber 
thonghts. All the men she saw seemed to be occupied 
with such great, such terrible tbings, tbat she began to 
tremble. Werther too, young, brave, enthusiastic, might 
he not suddenly understand tbat in such tinies a man 
has other tbings to do than to love 1 Might be not be 
cairied away by tbe whirling current, and she find 
herself violently separated from him? Tbat universal 
agitation, in raising a wall betwen ber past and ber pre- 
sent, isolating ber with Werther, proved to her tbe 
necessity of tbat one love, and sbowed ber its reál power. 
Child, husband, reputation, everything disappeared ; she 
trembled for ber lover, and all ber tbougbts, all ber 
terrors, were concentrated on tbat one point — ^^^Vertbe^. 
She flung herself into his arms, cliuging to bini to detain 
him ; she asked liis pardon for ber remorse, and threw 
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herself resolutely into his new life. Soon reassured by 
his love, strengthened by hábit, overruled by all which 
surrounded her, wishiuo; besides to forget, her astonish- 
ment changed into attention, her terror into curiosity. 
She, who thought to háve nevěr sufficient tears for herself, 
she found some to shed for others. She saw a queen 
prisoner in the Tuileries, taking her morning walk, sad 
and silent, in the garden of her royal prison, and through 
thě railings the heads of a furious mob bowling and 
insulting a woman. She saw misfortune in all that is 
most noble, martyrdom in its sublimest form. How 
small appeared her own suflRerings by the side of that ' 
one I She was at least free ; she possessed a heart 
entirely hers, — that is to say, a whole world wherein 
to také shelter. She wept for this queen, and thus bor- 
rowing from her own paín for another she diminished 
it. For an instant she had dreaded the anger and the 
liatred of her husband ; but how trifling this hatě 
appeared to her when, liidden beneath a veil, shuddering 
on the arm of her lover, leaning against the damp walls 
of the Jacobins or the Cordeliers, she heard these three 
greai hates^ which were named Robespierre, Dantou^ 
iind Marat, giving the tone to the popular hatred which 
formed a circle around them. She was ignorant that 
this people had loved to idolatry what it now hated, and 
that the most implacable of all hatreds is that of these 
who háve loved the deepest. 

"Thus passed a month, and, shall we confess it? 
Werther and Chiarlotte were as happy as they could be. 
Charlotte had nearly forgotten. Affcer all, for what will 
not the aflfection of the one you love console yeu ? More- 
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over, we must say by the very exaggeration of their 
nátuře, women rapidly attain security. Charlotte began, 
therefore, in consequence of turning her back on the past, 
to smile a little on the future. 

One TOoming, when she was quite aloue, her dooř was 
abruptly opened ; she cried out, and hurriedly drew tpgether 
aeross her bosom the dress which she wore for her mom- 
ing toilet A sergeant of police then appeared, and she 
heard the noise of the fire-arms, which the soldiers who 
were waiting in the next room placed on the ground. 

" What is that ? " she asked with terror, withdrawine: 
to the further end of the room. 

"Is that the woman?" asked the sergeant, of an 
individual who had remained out of sight, pointing 
towards Charlotte. 

'* Yes," answered a voice, which made her shudder. 

" Albert ! '' exclaimed she. And rushing towards the 
room in which her husband was, she fell on her knees, 
Jiiding her face in her two hands : and then only 
she raised her suppliant eyes to him who had the right 
to curse her ; but no sooner had she looked upon him 
than she retreated, still on her knees, to the end of the 
room, unable to utter a cry, and striking with her hands 
in the air, as íf to cast from her that threatening appari- 
tion. In fact, there was enough to drive her mad. 
Imagine to yourself, before this poor woman, Albert 
black as despair, pitiless as revenge, motionless as a 
statue, and with hair entirely white. In one hour he hiad 
aged thirty years. 

Charlotte rose : neither reproaches nor curses nor anger 
«oiild frighten more than what she saw. 

I 
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*' Do your duty, gentlemen/' said Albert ; and lie left 
the room. 

The sergeant approached Charlotte. 

'* FoUow US, madame ! " said lie. 

She obeyed mechanically, without knowing what ahe 
was doing. Slie went down, oř rather was carried, to the 
Street, where a coach was waiting. They made her enter 
it ; she sank down iiito one of the corners, her handS" 
still before her eyes as if to close them still more against 
that horrid vision. Bare-headed, her hair in disorder, 
she knew not, she did not care to know, what was going 
to become of her. She saw but one thing — the white 
hair of that revenging spectre ; but understood noťhing 
but that. the hour of chastisement was come. 

She felt, nevertheless, that the coach roUed on,, and 
after a pretty long course it stopped ; that she was made 
to descend, then to mount some steps ; and that after- 
wards a dooř was opened, and that it was closed again 
upon her. 

Even for those men in continual contact with all 
crimes, with all sufferings, there was something strangely 
affecting to see this young and beautiful creature mute, 
with hands ever clasped before her eyes. At moments 
she pressed with such force upon them, that it seemed as 
if she desired to extinguish for ever the sight beneath 
her lids. And not a tear to allay that fever, not a sob to 
reveal outwardly the tortures of her soul. Her commotíon 
was such, that perhaps she suffered not : for to suffer you 
must comprehend, and, we repeat, Charlotte hadarrivedat 
that imperceptible limit which separates reason from mad- 
ness, and certainly she no longer compreLended any thing. 
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Perhaps she might háve died in that statě, had not sud- 
denly a strong hand seized hers, and torn them from her eyes. 

" Eh ! Well, my beauty, are you not going to 
answer?" cried the man to whom the hand belono:ed. 
" There must, for all that, be an end to all these apisli 
tricks. We must háve a little talk." 

Charlotte raised her head heavily, and looked at him 
who spoke to her. 

" What do you want, sir ? " she asked, with a sweet voice. 

" Ah, she speaks little, but she speaks politely. Well, I 
want to see you first, just to make acquaintance, and then — " 

" Who are you ? " asked Charlotte, seeing around her a. 
kind of room, of which the damp walls were scarcely- 
lighted by a narrow window, grated with thiek ironwork,. 
and one of the comers of which was oceupied by a, 
wretched mattress and a chair. " Who are you ? — and. 
where am I?" she added, looking at this man, whose 
strange speech, still sounding in her ears, foreed back. 
upon her the intelligence of outward things. 

" My little dear, I am the gaoler ! " 

" * My dear — gaoler ! ' " repeated Charlotte, raising: the- 
hand to her forehead, as if to retain there these expres- 
sions — terms so new to her. " What do you mean ? " 

" Ah, now — no pretending 1 '' with that slight German; 
accent " Indeed, you are in prison ; and you know it welL 
enough !" 

" In prison ? " 
Eh ! my goodness, yes. It is sad, but so it is." 
Yes, it is a prison!" repeated Charlotte, with the* 
artless voice of a child, and looking again on all which. 
sorroúnded her. 
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" You are going to say, like all others, that you háve 
not deserved it." 

" Oh, yes ; I háve well deserved it, and even more ! " 
said she, with a piereing conviction. 

" Ah, good ! — that is the first one who owns it ; also I 
must say that I think she is a little luad. But I háve no 
time to chatter, In short, my little one, the question is — 
and it is for that I came — if you wish to stop in private, 
oř if you go into the common ward ? " 

" I do not understand, sir." 

" Poor innocent ! I mean to say, that if you háve 
money to pay for this room, then you can stay here ; if 
not, you must go with the other prisoners ! " 
' " Oh, no ; I wish to be alone." 

" Here ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" I can well believe it. This is the best room in the 
prison. It is the latě room of Miss Manon. You did 
not know her — that Miss Manon ? A nice one she was ! 
She ran away with Marcel ! That gaoler was no fool ; 
but now that would not longer be possible." 

Charlotte was no longer listening. AU that passed 
around her was too strange to remain much longer intel- 
ligible to her. Nevertheless, the gaoler, by his roughness, 
had brought her back to a sense of the reality ; and her 
terrors were not yet at an end, for she had to think of 
another, besides her husband. 

" And Werther ! " said she, all at once, to herself, 
" Werther, who will be returning, he will find the house 
deserted, to whom the people will say that soldiers háve 
taken away his Charlotte. It will kill him. Then what 
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wonld become of me — ^between that head with its white 
hair and this one pale and silent — between my remorse 
and my despair? "Werther must know where I am : I 
cannot be separated from "Werther. Sir, I implore you," 
said she, throwing herself at the.gaoleťs knees, and press- 
ing Lis hard and black hands, " Sir, in the name of your 
mother, in the name of your children, give me leave to go 
out from here for one hour — only one hour — and I will 
come back. I swear it to you ; and, if you require my 
life, I will give it to you ! " 

And, suddenly seized by that terrible thought that she 
would not see Werther again, Charlotte roUed at the feet 
of the gaoler^ who began to think that decidedly he had to 
deal with a very diflTerent woman to those of which the 
house was usually composed. 

"But I cannot allow you to go out/' answered the 
man, with some pity in his voice. " Go out ! Why, it is 
just in order that you might not go out that you are put 
tere Faith, I will go and send you the govemor ; for I 
cannot understand the meaning of all this ! " 

And, closing the dooř, the gaoler went away. Five 
minutes later the dooř opened again, giving entrance to 
the govemor, a respectable old gentleman, who, knowing 
pretty well Charlotte^s history, approached her with much 
benevolence. 

You háve asked for me, madam ? " said he. 
Yes, sir, yes," exclaimed Charlotte, running with 
confidence towards this man, whose indulgent voice 
seemed to her to announce a protector. 

" Of what service can I be to you, madam ? However, 
I wam you that I can do but little for you." 
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" Oh, yes, you can, sir ! You can speak to me as you 
are doing." 

And Charlotte, as if the old gentleman had recalled to 
lier memory her father, took his hands, and, weeping 
abundantly, fell into his arras. 

Her tears had at last retumed. 

"Poor woman !" murmured the governor. 

Charlotte could scarcely speak. Drying her eyes 
hetween each word, she said to the governor of the 
prison, — 

" I was arrested suddenly. What do they intend to do 
with me ? Do you know, sir ?" 

" No, madam. I háve received the order for the entry 
In the gaoleťs book, and nothing more. The order 
desired even that you should be subjected to the samé 
regulations as the other prisoners ; but I háve taken it on 
my own responsibility to separate you from them, and 
give you this room." 

"Thanks, sir, many thanks. But must I not pay for 
this room ? There was a man here just now who told 
me so. I háve nothing, sir." 

"Do not trouble yourself: I will také care of 
that." 

"Howkind you are! But this is' still not sufficient. 
There is one who will die, if he does not know this very 
»day where I am. He must be informed of it." 

" Alas ! madam, that is impossible. I háve received 
the most formal, the most rigorous orders to prevent all 
outside communication. But be easy about that : the 
person of whom you speak will háve leamed immediately 
your arrest, and the pláce where you are. Your axrest 
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"will have caused suflScient noise and clamour in the street 
where you lived for every one to be able to telí it to him. 
The officials of this prison are, unfortunately, well enough 
known," 

" Where am I, then ? " 

" In the hospital of St. Lazarus, madam." 

'' I ara there ! — me ! And who has ordered that ? " 
Your hiisband, madam. Oh ! he piuiishes cruelly." 
Yes^ sir, yes ; but I have wronged him much. But 
do you not think," resumed Charlotte, weeping, *' that he 
could have revenged himself otherwise— have killed me, 
for instance ? But infamy ! public shame ! Oh ! he 
might have spared me that ; if not for me, for the saké of 
my poor little child. You do not scorn me, you ? Say, 
you do not, sir ! " 

" No, madam ; I pity you, and I pray God that the 
wrath of your husband may not go further." 

" Can it go further ? " 

" Alas ! " 

" What can he require more ? " 

" He can — But ask me no more, madam ; you will 
leam it soon enough." 

" Well, so be it ! Let the punishment exceed the 
fault. God, perhaps, may then accept of my repentance, 
and I may have thus purchased the right to love freely 
him whom I love. But did you not telí me that Werther 
would have learned where to íínd me?" 

*** And no doubt he will come to speak to me." 

" And could I see him ? " 

" Impossible. But I can inform him of your situation. 
I may even be able to give him courage and hope ; and I 
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can telí you that I háve seen him ; that would always be 
some consolation to you." 

" If God would still listen to my prayers, I will pray 
ardently for you, sir." 

At that instant the gaoler reappeared. 

" I wish this lady to be treated with the highest con- 
sidera^ioB," said the governor to him, who knew well his 
keepeťs ways. 

He bowed, in sign of obedience. 

" And what do you want with me ? " resumed the old 
gentleman. 

*' There is a gentleman in the waiting-room whobegs ta 
see you immediately. He is very pale, and looks much 
agitated. 

" That is he ! " exclaimed Charlotte. 

And, in špite of herself, as if her heart had leaped from 
her bosom, and she eould not do otherwise than follow it^ 
she rushed towards the dooř ; the governor gently held 
her back. 

" Patience, my child," said he, " be patient." Then to 
the keeper, "The name of this gentleman ? " 

" Werther." 

" Oh I I thank thee, my God ! " cried Charlotte, drop- 
ping on her knees. Then, wildly, nearly mad, she said to 
the governor, " You will telí him, will you not, that it is 
for him I suffer, but that I forgive him ; that he must live, 
for I should die were he to die ; that I love him, and that 
nothing in this^ world eould separate my heart from his ? '^ 
** Yes, madam, I will telí him all that, I háve a right 
to say. Trust in me." 

'^ Go, sir, gp : he is waiting, he is sufifering ! " 
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Left alone, Charlotte kneeled down agaínst the dooř, to- 
approacli as near as possible to Werther, very evidently 
the one and last hope of her life ; she clasped her liauds^ 
as if the power of prayer coiild draw her near to the 
unfortuuate young man. 

In the mean time, the governor went to Werther. It 
was painful to see him so pale, so sombre. Perhaps 
nevěr had the face of man portrayed a more heapt- 
breaking expression than that which his disclosed. The 
governor received him with kindness, and told him all 
that he could telí hun ; but whilst the old gentleman was 
speaking, a bailiff entered, and handed him a letter sealed 
with a large signet. 

The governor had a painful forboding. Werther 
shuddered. Certain misfortunes throw their shadows 
before. Those two men were thinking so much about 
Charlotte, that it seemed to thera impossible that this 
letter had not reference to her, and bringing probably yet 
jfresh additions to her sufferings. 

Werther rose ; a cold dew spread over his forehead. 

The governor opened the letter ; he tumed pale on- 
reading the first words. 

" You are a man," said he : ''také courage and read !" 

And he gave the letter to Werther. 

" Thank you, sir," said Werther to him, with a voice so 
affected as to be scarcely audible. ** I know now what 
remains for me to do." 

During this time events had moved on in Germany, as 
in Paris. Let us, then, go back there. We shall very soon 
meet again with Werther and Charlotte. 

Mustel had retumed to Bmnswick, curious to know if 
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Goethe's prediction would be realized. He arrived ťhere 

some liours before Manon came back from H , He 

was thus at the dooř ready to receive her.- She sprang 
gaily from the carriage into his anns. She had nevěr 
been so smiling. 

" Goethe is mad," said Mustel to himseE " Desgrieux 
loves ManoD : she is not the woman to deceive herself 
about that ; and if she thought the contrary, would she 
look so pleased?" 

And therenpon the philosopher decided he was on the 
right road to gain his wager. O philosophy ! 

No sooner had Manon left the carriage, than she went 
to see Paul and Virginia. She stopped an instant on 
the threshold of their room, to look at that double life, 
flowing on, always calm, always limpid, always the samé ; 
and after having smiled at the happy young couple, she 
held her hand to the one, her forehead to the other. She 
passed the whole day with them, chatting, laughing, 
playing with the children, displaying, in fine, a eontinual 
gaiety. 

"I bet that Desgrieux is coming back," said Paul, 
aloud. 

" He will be here in three days, and I do not suppose 
he will ever leave you again ." 

" The inco rrigible idler ' Let him stop, then ; it will 
not longer be me who will advise him to go now." 
. To Manon that phrase said, — 

*' Your gaiety is a proof to me that there is no longer 
any danger." 

Manon looked at Paul, as a strong being would look at 
a weak one : a little more, and that look would háve 
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expresseá pity ; alittle Im, it would háve been one of 
irony. 

"A loyal heart and eaqr to deceive,'* murmured 
she. 

And she retumed to plav witli the children, alreadj in 
their Kttle beds; bnt soon their little hands fell down 
weaiy, their little críes vanished in a last smile, and their 
eyes dosed. She embraced them, and sat pensive ; her eyes, 
a long time nncertain and wanderíng. fíxed themselves at 
last on a drawing doně by Virginia, and hanging above 
the head of the ehildren's beds. That drawing repre- 
sented the two hnts where Paul and Virginia were bom. 
Manon knew it ; she often had eontemplated it, but nevěr 
as she had doně for sonie time past, and particularly 
that evening. 

" What are you looking at thus, dear Manon ? " asked 
Paul 

"That drawing, of whieh I love the artless truth. 
Will you give it to me, Virginia ?" 

" With all my hearL" 

*' Bnt that wonld be remembrance the less for you." 

" Whieh I eonld replace in two hours. I conld makc 
that drawing with closed eyes : it is imprinted on my 
mind and on my eyes." 

Manon rose, and, nnhooking the drawing, she placed it 
on her knees. 

" Yes, that is just it," said she, as if for her, too, that 
likeness was a remembrance. " There to the left is the 
Hill of Discovery ; it is from there that the ships are 
signalled, is it not ? From there Pani watched the one 
whieh carried yon away : there he suffered so much." 
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" Yes ; but one woulct say, dear Manon, that you had 
lived in that country." 

" Oh ! I know it as well as yourself," answered Manon, 
with an intonation of which she alone understood the 
trne sense. 

"Indeed! Well, what is that road to the right?" 
asked Paul, smiling. 

" That is the road which leads to the Pamplemousses ; 
and there in the background is the church, with its 
avenue of bamboos, in the midst of a large i)laia" 

" And that dark mass on the horizon ? " 

" The forest where you lost yourselves, is it not ? " 

" Perfectly." 

" And now those two huts are inhabited by Dominie 
and Maria ? " 

" Yes." 

" Will you nevěr return to the Isle of France ? " 

" Oh yes ! " cried Paul and Virginia, simultaneously, 
and in a tone which proved that this journey was one 
of their dearest projects. 

" And when ? " 

" When the children are grown a little older. 

Manon's face beamed with joy. 

"There will be people there so happy to see you 
when you arrive," said she. 

" I believe it. 

" Oh ! I am sure of it." 

Paul and Vii^ginia looked at each other quite surprised 
by the eniotion with which Manon had expressed those 
last words. She perceived it, and, doubtlessly, not wishing 
to give a cause for her emotion, she resumed immediately, 
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pointing out upon the drawing that one of two Luts 
•which occupied the lowest spot, — 

'* And there is the hut where you wcre born, Paul." 

*' Yes." 

Manon added no more. She looked on the drawing 
without seeing it. We would háve said that a whole 
world of thoughts was passing between herself and that 
páper. Her reverie comraunicated itsclf to the two young 
people. It was very natural that those two faithful hearts 
should dream of their past. They had taken each otheťs 
hand without a word. Virginia's head rested on the 
shoulder of Paul, and the samé recollections passed with- 
out eflRort from one to the other. 

Manon looked at them for nearly five minutes, without 
their noticing it. 

It struck the hour of midnight. 

" And Mustel, who should háve eome to fetch you, lie 
has furgotten you, dear Manon." 

" He wiU háve continued writing, and thinks it is only 
eight o'clock." 

" Paul shall aceorapany you." 

" Adieu, Virginia." 

" Why ? Farewell ! you would say — Au revoir ! " 

" No, not good bye : good night, you mean— till to- 



morrow." 



" Yes, yes — till we meet again." 

" I love you so much," said Virginia to her. " Do you 
believe it ? " 

" Yes, I believe it ; I am even certain of it." 

" Believe it, because it is indeed very trne. I háve nevěr 
given you any pain — háve I ? " said Manon. 
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" Nevěr ! " 

" You háve nevěr regretted having welcomed me ? " 

" I thank God every day for it ; biit why all these 
strange questions ? " 

" I like to hear you answer thus what I just asked 
you. Embrace me once more, and with all your heart" 

Manon took PauFs arm and set off. 

Not a word was exchanged between them during the 
short passage from Paul's house to that of Manon ; both 
seemed thinking deeply; both were, perhaps, trying ta 
hide their thoughts from themselves. When arrived at 
her garden-gate, Manon regarded Paul for some seconds 
by the light of a fine autumn's night. 

Paul looked at her in his turn. 

" Manon, be candid. There is something the matter 
with you this evening." 

" What could be the matter ? " 

" When at my house you gave me your hand ; that hand 
was buming, aad now it trembles/' 

" It is a little fatigue." 

" You assure me that nothing new has happened ? " 

" Nothing." 

" That you are happy ? " 

" I háve nevěr been more so." 

" You swear that — " 

" I do so." 

" Well, that is right. Good night, Manon." 

« Good night, PauL" 

Manon looked after him as he went. He tumed two 
or three times : it seemed as if he wished to retrace his 
steps, that he had something more to say; at last he 
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disappeared, and in the silence Manon heard the dooř 
of his house shut upon him. 

'^Adieu, Paul!" said she then, nearly aloud; "may 
yoube always as happy as you are, as happy as you 
deserve, and as much as I wish you to be." 

And she entered her house hastily. 

Her servant was in the antechamber waiting for her. 

" Is everything ready ? " 

*^ Yes, madam." 

''Thehorses?" 

" Will wait at five in the moming, ready hamessed." 

" Good. Let Mr, Mustel know that I am retumed, and 
that he need not disturb himself for me this evening ; 
and after that you may go to bed." 

Marcel withdrew. 

Manon went on to her room. 

" Who would háve said," murmured she, looking at all 
the things which surrounded her, " when I entered this 
house for the first time, that I should leave it in the way 
I do ? How strange is life ! " And sitting down in a 
comer, she looked a long time at the drawing which 
Virginia had given her. 

She then rose, and began all the preparations for her 
departure. To judge from the little luggage she took 
with her, she was not going far. After which, she wrote — 

"My good Mustel, — When you find this letter, 
I shall háve left. You will see me no more. I am going 
far — ^very far. I eňtrust the Chevalier to your care, and 
who, I fear, will be very unhappy, and will need to be 
loved. 
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**' Why did you bring us here ? The intention was a 
good one, and I embrace you cordially for that intention. 
Do your best to prevent Virginia thinking too ill of one 
whom sbe so kindly ealled her sister. And nevertheless, 
I cannot bid her farewell, althoiigh the cause of my 
departure is a most honest one. Where I go I cannot 
even telí you ; for I háve no right to go there, except it 
be unknown to all the world. 

" Adieu, dear Mustel: think sometimes of me ; and 
above all, may you be happy — ^the wish of a woman who 
^oes away as happy as she can now ever be. 

" Manon." 

At live o'clock in the moniing, Manon got in her 
carriage and drove oflf rapidly. On passing PauPs house, 
.she threw on the threshold of the dooř some flowers she 
held in her hands. After two hours' travelling, she 

arrived in H , and alighted at the hotel where 

Desgrieux was. 

She went straight up to the Chevalieťs room, and, 
finding the key in the dooř, she entered his chamber. 

Desgrieux lay asleep, entirely dressed, on his bed, and 
in a slumber perhaps more fatiguing than is even the 
want of sleep. The wick of the lamp, bumed to the end, 
proved that he had sat up a great part of the night, and 
that only towards the moming had he been able to 
sleep. Near the lamp was a letter addressed to Manon. 
She opened it, and read : — 

"My dear Manon, — I am going to také a short 
tum with the minister in the neighbourhood, which will 
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last two ór three days. Do not, tlierefore, distuib thy- 
:self to conie and see me. Thou woulďst not íind me. 
As soon as I am returned, I will let tliee know. I love 
thee." v 

" How much miist thou suíFer ! " said she, veiy low, 
looking at Desgrieux with gentle pity. 

The sleep of Desgrieux was nevěr one of long duration. 
The Chevalier opened his eyes and looked around liim. 

" Manon ! " cried he, approaching and toucliing her, 
as if to convince himself. 

" Yes, Manon, dear ; Manon herself." 

" And why art thou here ? " 

" I eanie to say farewell to thee." 

" Farewell ! art thou going away ? " 

'' Yes." 

" And when wilt thou return ? " 

" I shall nevěr return." 

" And who may be going with thee ? " said Desgrieux, 
in a voice which already resembled an impertinence. 

" No one : if thou wilt accompany me, thou art free to 
do so." 

" Thanks ; I háve no reason for travelling. 

" Except that of travelling mtli me ; and which thou 
offeredst me only two days ago. Didst thou not make 
me that proposal ? — say." 

" It is true." 

^' Well, I accept. Let us set off." 

"*' And where are we going to ? " 

" Ah ! very far, I warn thee." 

^^Andiflrefuse?" 



*' I shall then go alone." 
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" Ah, I see ; tliou no longer lovest me, Manon." 

" And thyself, Chevalier, dost thou still love nie? " 

In addressing that ironical question to the Chevalier, 
'• Dost thou love me still ? " Manon had risén, and looked 
at Desgrieux in such a manner that a falsehood was 
impossible under such a glance. He understood it, and 
thought by a new question to evade an answer — the 
ordinary tactics of embarrassed people. 

" Then thou art goiiig because thou thinkest that I 
love thee no longer?" 

'•' Yes ; that is one of the reasons." 

" There are, then, others ? " 

" There is a second one." 

'' AVhich is— " 

" And which is the best." 

'' Are we going to turn witty ?" 

" No, my dear Chevalier," said Manon, taking Des- 
grieux s hand and looking at hini. affectionately, loyally, 
if we may thus express ourselves. No ;-kt.us employ 
neither wit, noi bad taste, nor anger, but leť^^-us.be frank, 
so as to preserve a good and honourable recoUection of 
each other. The time is come no longer to hide anything. 
Thou seest I am calm, even almost cheerful, which will 
prove to thee that my resolution is immovable." 

'' Manon, if thou shouldst abandon me, a great mis- 
fortune will happen." 

" I must go away." 

" Ah, thou hast the right to be pitiless, and to forsake 
me. Tliou lovest me, and thou hast guessed my love 
for another woman. I torture thy heart ; I poison thy 
existence." 
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*' That is a remorse whicli I will not leave with tlice, 
my dear friend, I háve but one advaiitage over tbec — 
that of leaving this spot, for the pardon thou implorest 
of me I also could ask of thee." 

'* What meanest thou ? I do not iinderstand." 

" I háve no longer any love for thee, Chevalier ; '' therc 
is nothing left but a gentle, a devoted aifection like that 
of a mother. If that vrere not the čase, could I be as 
calm as I am in the face of thy dead love ? Could I, 
without that, smilingly bid thee farewell ? I should 
weepingly ask thy pardon, but I nevertheless should 
depart." 

** What, then, has happened ? " 

" What has happened, my dear Chevalier, is that we 
liaveboth obeyed a fatal destiny, as thou expressedstit just 
now. When thou wast placed between Virginia and mc, 
thou couldst not avoid making a comparison and finding 
a difference. That quiet life which thou hadst dreamed 
of with me, and which at last seemed on the point of 
being realized, thou, seeing that type of candour, of inno- 
cence, and chaste love, thou didst understand that it must 
háve for its base chastity, innocence, and candour. Unfor- 
tunately they were no longer materiál obstacles which 
separated you from Virginia — those of family oř money, 
obstacles over which one ultimately triumphs. It was the 
iinmaculate modesty which renders her invulnerable, and 
that insurmountable difficulty makes thy love appear 
to thee much greater than probably it is in reality. 
What thou lovest in her is the woman who cannot love 
thee. Oh, I know thee well, Desgrieux 1 I saw the 
whole truth. I watched every gradation — the progress, 
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tlie encroachmeiit on thy love, even better than thou didst 
thy.self. Thou wilt ask me, * Why didst thou not stop 
iné on the road at the beginning ; why not háve taken me 
away, uhilst there was yet ťime to do so?' Alas ! my 
2)oor Chevalier, I could not act thus. What thou feltest 
I felt also, and whilst thou didst love Virginia — " 

'* Thou didst perhaps love Paul ? " 

" Exactly so, my poor Chevalier. I love Paul more 
than I ever loved thee." 

"And it is to me, Manon, and in such a moment that 
thou comest to say this. Thou dost, then, not think me 
sufficientl}'' overwhelmed ? Thus we are here, face to face, 
free to love one another, re-united as we so much desired 
to be ; and we separate by our own free will, and thou 
hast the courage to fly from thy love/' 

^' What can I do, my dear friend ? Confess it to Paul, 
and publicly insult that repentance which has opened to 
me this dooř, that he may look upon me as mad, oř 
drive me forth as a courtesan ? — scorned by Paul, who 
embraces me as he embraces his children ; scorned by Vir- 
ginia, who calls me her sister ! No, Desgrieux, no ; I 
would sooner die. As an atonement, God offers me but 
one expedient ; that is, to sacrifice my love, and to gain 
over myseif an obscure but a difficult victory, from 
which Virgiirfa will beneíit, although unconsciously. By 
remaining unknown, my sacrifice will become all 
the more agreeable unto God who inspires me. I 
saw the evil from which I suffered reach thee. In- 
capable of overcoming it as I had doně, I pitied thee 
sincerely. In coming here yesterday I oíFered to thee a 
last sacrifice, which, however, I foresaw would be useless. I 
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thus háve given to thee the obole whicli Marie the Egy^)- 
tian gave to the waterman who took her to her last 
retreat. To begin again would be impossible to me, for I 
háve plunged myself in a transparent and pure water, 
where I háve left all impiirity without soiling it ; and now 
I depart, contented and proud of myself, giviiig thus to 
Paul the only proof of my love which I could give him. 
Neither he nor Virginia shall ever know anjrthing about 
it ; for this is a confession of which thou art too honour- 
able a man to reveal a single word, even to benefit thine 
own love. As for me, I am going where I shall find the 
only happiness, or rather the only consolation, to which I 
am entitled. Thou wilt perhaps telí me that I could 
give Paul another proof of my love in staying and 
defending Virginia against thee. My poor Chevalier, 
Virginia has nothing to fear; thy passion, strong as it 
might be, would like glass shatter to pieces in dashing 
against that immovable virtue. Thou may'st perhaps die 
without her understanding the cause of thy death. Come 
now, own thyself beaten, and leave with me : it will be 
strange, it will be something new. After such an avowal, 
thou hast no longer either my jealousy or my reproaches 
to dread : all is for ever finished between us. But from 
our two diíferent loves, and from the remembrance of our 
former aíFection, we could still form some happy feeling — 
something like friendship. Eelieve me, it is all we háve 
to expect in this world. It is our own fault ; we desired 
to see what virtUe was. So much the worse for us : that 
did not concem us. We are pursuedby the samé fatality : 
let us bravely endure it ; let us join together, and the one 
who suffers too much will ask for aid of the other." 
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AU tliis had beeii said iii a simple manuer, at times 
even cheerfuUy. How many tears that poor heart must 
háve shed before arrivinor at that cheerfulness ! 

Desgrieux had listened with a sort of terror. Manou 
was his last hope of salvation. How she could háve 
saved him he knew not, but it seemed to him that she 
could do so. He felt himself lost in loshig her. Then, 
like all weak soiils, we prefer to msh into inisfortune, 
"vvliich they call fatality, rather than to try even to over- 
come it, and which gives to their weakness sometimes the 
appearance of courage. He replied hoarsely to Manon's 
proposal, — 

" The will of God be doně ! I shall stop." 

'' Is that thy last word ? " 

'^ Yes," 

"Well, then, dear friend, we shall see each otherno 
more. Let us embrace for the last time." 

And ^lanon, with a smile impossible to express, hekl 
oiit her arms to Desgrieux ; it eontained all the transfor- 
mation which had taken pláce in her. 

A mother would not háve smiled otherwise at the 
departure of her son. Desgrieux threw himself into her 
arms, and remained there some seconds, as if there again 
to recover his former happiness. It seemed to him that 
he embraced a corpse. 

*' Adieu, my dear friend," said Manon the first, with 
an unavoidable emotion, ** adieu ! " And hastily opening 
the dooř, she disappeared. 

** ]Manon," murmured Desgrieux, and mechanically he 
stretched forth his arms to detain her. He tried to call 
again ; but at the sound of the departing carriage he could 
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only fall withoiit force upou his bed, and liiding his head 
in his hands exclaimed with despair, — 
^' What will become of me, good God ? " 

The tears which Desgrieiix shed did not relieve hini. 
If tears do not refresh, they burn. He fclt himself by 
some irresistible hand urged towards Brunswick. He 
therefore set oíF, without looking back. He bnrned witli 
fever : the fatal hour had struck when Virginia should 
know everything, whatever the result. 

He looked so pale when he entered the house of Paul 
and Virginia, that both cried out, — 

** For Heaven's saké, Desgrieux, what is the matter ? ** 

" Manon is gone," answered he. 

That was the best reason he could give for his retuni 
and for his agitation : in špite of tlie disordcr of his niind, 
that reason seemed to hini also the best of nieans to serve 
him in future with Virginia. 

" How ! gone ? '' exclaimed Paul. 

" Yes, she is gone— gone in earnest," said Mustel, conún;,- 
in ; '* and there is the letter she left for me." 

Desgrieux pressed the old gentleman's hand, whilst Paul 
and Virginia read ^íanon's letter. 

** What does thismean 2 " they exclaimed together, after 
liaving read it. *' This letter shows a great sadness ; and 
^anon wrote it last night, after having left us laughingly, 
and nevěr looking more cheeifully." 

*^ It means, that you do not know Manon." 

The Chevalier took up with calculation, almost with 
conviction, his role of victim. In reality he bore to I^Ianon 
a sort of ill-will for the courage she possessed and her 
superiority over him. He resumed, in a friendly tone, 
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" I say the ti-uth. I háve just seeii Manon : slie caiue to 
bid me farewcU." 

*' Did she give you the reason of her departiire ? " 

'' Yes." 

" And what is it ? " 

** A very simple one : Manou loves me no longer." 

'* That is iinpos.sible ! *' 

" It is true ; and she leaves me alone with my love and 
my dcspair." 

Neither Virginia nor Paul coiild nnderstand the reál 
meaning of tliose two hist words. 

'^ There is something in all this which we do not know,"" 
replied Paul, in whoni the recoUection of the conversation 
which they liad had the day before awakened suddenly a 
supposition froni wliicli he shrank, all vague as it 
was. 

'* If you can guess, toU it to me." 

And Desgrieux looked at Paul, trying to read in his 
face whether lie knew the true cause of Manon's departure. 
If he should know it, if Manon had not told him the whole 
truth, — if Paul was her confident, her accomplice, if Paul, 
in fact, loved Manon, which could well be, — had not he, 
Desgrieux, ol>tained by that a right to love Virginia ? The 
fever with which he bunied gave him for a moment that 
strange hoj)e. J>ut PauFs fiíce remained as it should do ; 
and, the supposition wliich had crossed his mind giving 
room suddenly to another more probablc one, he said, 
artlessly — 

" Are you sure not to Iiave given Manon any cause for 
grief?" said Paul. 

'• No more than yourself, my friend." 
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It wanted at that moment but very little to make 
Desgrieux become ungrateful, xinjust towards Paul. 

" Ah ! it Ls impossiblo/' resumed tlie latter, attributing 
to the perfectly natural grief of Desgrieux the rather dry 
tone in whicli lie had just spoken, *' it is inipossible. 
Manon will retům ; it is nothing more tlian a whim, a 
spíte to try us. lu fact, I do not know what ; but it can- 
not be a reality. 'Manou will be back this evening." 

" This evening," replied Desgrieux, " Manon will be as 
far froni here as it is ])ossible to ])e after aday's journey. 
l>elicve me," added Desgrieux ; " 1 am sure of it." 

" Then I will know the truth in one way or another. 
\Ve love her too much for her to abandon us thus." 

*' What do you intend to do ? " 

" Where is she gone ? " 

" She refused to telí nie." 

" ha it so [ I will find her again. 

" You are going to search for her ? " 

" Tiiis very instant." 

Virgínia eould only look upon the departure of Manon 
as simi)le childishness. Could her purity, her innocence, 
suspect otherwise ? 

" You are right," said she to her husband ; " hurry after 
her, lose not a minuté, and telí her that if she does not 
retům immediately I shall not love her any longer." 

" It was at H that she quitted you. Chevalier ? " 

" Yes." 

"Very well. Patience : good-bye for a short tinie." 

Saying this, Paul left the rooni, and jumpiiig on hi> 
horše, which he had hastily saddled, he set off rapiílly in 
the direction of 11 . 
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Of all those wlio had been present at this scene, Mustel, 
with the exception of Desgrieux, was the only one, thanks 
to Goethe, who had a giimpse of the truth. He was still 
ignorant of Manon's love for Paul, but he could no longer 
doubt of that of Desgrieiix for Virginia. He supposed 
that ]\Ianon, not doubting it any more than himself, had 
not been able to support so painful a spectacle, and pre- 
ferred exile. Besides, that phrase of her letter, " I confide 
to yoii the Chevalier, he is more unhappy than I," what 
could it otherwise signify ? 

Paul and Virginia, in reading the letter, had only been 
able to see a feeling of pity for him whom Manou 
abandoned ; but for Mustel, we repeat, there was not the 
slightest ambiguity. • But Mustel entirely approved of 
Manon's resolution, and desired sincerely that Paul inight 
not bring her back. Her retům would in his eyes occasion. 
much greater misfortunes than her departure, or at least 
complicate the situation in a more dangerous way. At 
the samé tirae, the agitation of the Chevalier did not escape 
him ; he guessed the reál cause of it ; the joy shown, too, by 
Desgrieux at PauPs departure pointed clearly out to him 
the resolution to which that opportunity had given birth. 
Physicians, dealing with a serious and tedious illness, often 
precipitate and localize it, so as to be the better able to 
contend against it. They increase the fever to bring on 
the crisis ; the patient suffers more, but in most cases he 
is saved. The prostration into which he falls allows 
.science to act freely with him. 

Thus ]\Iustel determined to act ; he went down with 

Paul, and when he saw him depart, instead of going 

mmediately up again to Desgrieux and Virginia, to pře- 
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vent what unavoidably would happen, aiul wliicli luiist 
happen sooner oř later, he preferred tbat it shoiild také 
pláce immediately, convinced that the reality would con- 
tribute more towards the recovery of the Chevalier than 
all arguments or possible obstacles. He stopped, ueverthe- 
less, in the next room to that iu whicli tlie two yoiiug people 
were, reserving to liimself to appear when iieeded. Oné 
can see that the Professor progressed iu tlie science of the 
human heart. There was also some curiosity in that 
arrangement ; but what science is without curiosity ? 

In feet, Desgrieux, once alone with Virginia, forgot 
everythmg — the respect he owed to Paul, the evil he 
might cause, the danger whicli ]\Ianon had foretold. He 
oniy remembered one thing — the blood burning in his 
heart having set fire to his brain — that he was unfor- 
tunate, that he loved this woman, from whom he was 
only separated by a few steps, and that, to prevent his 
becoming mad, he must at last avow to her his love. 

"Poor friend,'* said Virginia, holding out her hand 
to the Chevalier, " how you must suíFer ! " 

'•' Yes, iudeed, very much." 

" But she will return." 

" No, Virginia ; she must not even tliink of coming 
back" 

" Why ? " 

" I do not love her any longer." 

" Ah ! she will repent, and you will forgive licr." 

" I am the guilty one — not she." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" She knows everything." 

" What does she know í " 
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" 81ie knows tliat I no longer love her." 

" Yoii not love Manon any longer ! Do not say that : 
it is a falsehood — a sacrilege." 

" r love another woman." 

" You love another woman ! " repeated Virginia, like 
one who, suddenly addressed in a foreign language, repeats 
the words which he does not understand. 

" Yes." 

" And Manon knows of that love ? " 

" She knows of it." 

" Since wlien ? " 

" Since it has existed — since two nionths." 

" Manon, who was laughing with us only yesterday, in 
this samé pláce, knew that you were attached to another 
wonian than her ! Can that be possible ? . She would 
háve died of grief, my friend. Conie, grief is maddening 
yon. Manon will return, I promise you. Calm that 
delirium : I am afraid of you ! " 

'' T am in perfect possession of my senses, Virginia." . 

" Then it is I who am going mad, for I no longer 
understand." 

" Of coursc, you cannot understand," replied Desgrieux, 
whose exaltation increased in proportion as he advanced 
in his confession. *' You — you saw nothing, you would 
not see anything : it was nevertheless visible. I suffered 
suíBciently, and I also suíFer enough at this moment. 
]>ut Virginia is entirely wrapped up in her love, and 
cannot see the suíFering of others." 

*' You are becoming unjust towards me, who love you 
with all my lieart. You know it well." 

"Yes, you love me," replied Desgrieux, bitterly. 
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" That is to say, if I were ill, you would watcli by my beci 
like my sister ; that to savé my life, oř my honom^, you 
would give half of your fortuně or some drops of your 
blood ; or were I to die, you would weep, probably for a 
long time, over me, and you would nevěr recall a thouglit 
of me, perhaps, without finding still a tear for my memory 
in the depth-of your heart ; for your heart is good, and you 
would go and throw flowers upon my grave, and repeat 
to your husband between two kisses, * That poor Des- 
grieux, whom we loved so much ! ' For Paul loves me 
too, just as you love me ; is it not so ? " 

" Oh ! I shall call for help. You are sufferiiig, 
Chevalier ! " 

** Yes ; it is thus you love me," continued Desgiieux, 
-seizing Virginia tightly by the wrist to retain her. *' But 
if I should say to'you, ' Virginia, I also love you^ but with 
quite a different love :' to savé my life,, to bring me 
back to my senses, you must love me as you love Paul ; 
for my heart is bursting, it is too small to contain tliis 
irresistible, fatal, mortal love,' what would you answer ? 
You would laugh at my grief ; you would scorn me, and 
would look down upon me, from the height of your love, 
and leave me blaspheming, to die of mine. Well, laugh 
^nd scorn me, Virginia, for I do love you ! — I, Desgrieux, 
with all the power of my heart, and of my soul ! Do you 
itnderstand ? I love you as I háve nevěr loved before, 
and as it is impossible that Paul sliould love you. You 
are my ardent, continual, and etemal thought. I bless 
the departure of Manou ; it leaves me entirely yours. I 
transgress hospitality, I profane my frienďs hearth, I 
attempt the chastity of the wife and mother, in speaking 
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tlms, Virginia : I know it. But answer ouly one word ; 
for mercy's saké, iii pity do not leave me to suffer thus. 
See, Virginia, I am at thy feet, humble, obedient, sub- 
niissive. I no longer threaten ; I pray with clasped hands. 
Telí me that thou lovest me, telí me ! " 

The Clievalier's voice stopped on his lips, he raised his 
liands to his forehead, as if to retain his thoughts, 
uttered a loud cry, and fell baekwards in a sort of moral 
epilepsy. His body had no longer the power to support 
the weight of the mind. His lips yet murmured some 
unintelligible words, like the last drops of blood frora a 
wound which is closing up ; and his eyes fiUed with tears, 
tliat merciful blessing for a suffering soul. 

'^ He weeps ! He is saved ! " exclaimed Virginia, with a 
movement of joy ; and, kneeling down near Desgrieux, 
Vv-lio had fainted, as she would near a brother, she puUed 
off his orávat, and partially opened his waistcoat, so that 
the air could freely penetrate to his chest on fire. 

When she tumed to call for help for Desgrieux, Vir- 
ginia saw Mustel, who, at the cry of the Chevalier, had 
opened the dooř, and was contemplating her with admira- 
tion. And, in truth, was she not admirable, this beau- 
tifiil and sainted creature, — so chaste, that not only her 
soul was incapable of beiug sullied, not only was it im- 
possible to be reached by the love of man, but still 
more, could not understand or even see it, so that the 
passion which dared to aspire to her took, in her eyes, 
the name of suffering or of madness ? She only saw in 
the exaltation of the Chevalier the legitimate, profound, 
perhaps incurable, grief which the abrupt departure of 
Manon could and must háve caused him. 
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The ótate in wliicli Desgrieux was, servecl to recall to 
Virginia the image of tlie degpaiv into wliich Paul mnst 
háve sunk when she had left the Is'e of FraDce. She 
cven inunnured, " Poor Paul ! " From that moment the 
Chevalier might háve said auythnig he liked to her. 'Jo 
her his words had no longer any meaning ; they were 
nothing more than the murmuring of a soul on fire ; and, 
smiling on him with the compassionate air which pity takés 
in face of núsfortune and of weakness, she waited impa- 
tiently forsome tears to flow, which might abate thefever, 
just as a few drops of rain suflSce to calm a hurricane. 

Nothing of all that could escape Mustel. He had 
heard everything the Chevalier had said ; he read in the 
face of Virginia like in an open book. 

"I háve acted well," said he, seeing Desgrieux had 
ainted powerless, and undoubtedly saved. 

" Ah ! it is you, Mustel ; so much the better. See in 
what statě our friend is. Perhaps he needs bleeding ; and 
Paul not here." 

At the samé time Virginia called the servants, and had 
Desgrieux carried into PauFs chamber. 

The fever soon mastered the wom-out body. A cerebral 
congestion declared itself, and during eight days and eight 
nights Desgrieux remained unconscious, in a constant 
delirium, mingling incoherently the name of Virginia with 
that of Manon. 

When he re-opened his eyes, he did not immediately 
recollect what had happened, and he looked around him 
with surprise. 

" Well, my friend," said a well-known voice, " do you 
fcel yourself better ? " 
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Desgrieux turned his eyes at the sound of tliis voice, 
íiiid saw Mustel sitting by his bedside. 

"Yes, my dear Mustel," answered he, with a feeble 
voice ; " but how loDg háve I been ill ? " 

" Since eight days." 

" And where am I ? " 

" At Pauťs house." 

" Ob, I raust not stop bere any longer," added Des- 
grieux, trying to rise ; but his head, as heavy as lead, did 
not allow him to stir. 

" And why should you not stop bere ? " asked Mustel, 
to whom the Chevaliei''s last words proved that recoUec- 
tion was retuming. 

" To spáre myself the shame of being turned out." 

" Who thinks of tuming you out, Desgrieux ? Are 
you still, then, delirious? Does not every one in this 
house love you ? " 

"You are, nevertheless, the only one who is near 



me." 



" Because I háve forced Paul and Virginia to go and 
seek a little repose." 

" What ? " 

" Yes, ungrateful man 1 since eight days and eight 
nights they háve not left your bedside ; and it is to them 
you owe your quick recovery, for now you are cured." 

" That is impossible," replied Desgrieux, recalling the 
scene with Virginia. " She must háve told everything to 
Paul, or else — " and this thought lightened up the pale 
face of the invalid with a beam of hope, " has she perhaps 
understood the revelation of my love — has she some pity 
for me — does she love me ? " 
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Thus, in fcver oř ealm^ in the delirium oř iii his senses, 
iu healtli oř illness, Desgrieux's love nevěr left liinL 

He was thus wrapped up in that constant thought 
when the dooř of his room half opene<l, and a fair head 
appeařed. 

" Viřginia," muřmuřed the Chevalier, and he gřew still 
paler than befoře. 

At last, then, sense has retnrned ; and, aj)přoacliing tlie 
bed, Viřginia said, in the most affectionate voice, — 

" Well, my dear patient, how do you feel youřself ?" 

" Betteř, thank yon." 

" Oh, how you háve frightened us ! eight days and eight 
nights deliřious ! How many foolish things háve you 
said ! But you must be veřy weak. You háve beeu bled 
thřee times. But I am convinced in a weeťs time all 
will be welL At the samé time we háve most delightful 
weather." 

And Viřginia, řaising the window-blind, let down 
duřing Desgrieux's illness, showed him thřough the 
uncoveřed window one of those beautiful lirapid skies 
such as winteř sometimes gives us. But what the 
Chevalier looked at was not the seřenity of the sky, but 
the incředible seřenity of this womaii in the presence of 
the man from whom she had řeceived so fi*i<íhtful a 
confession. 

" Do I dream ?" he asked himself ** Is it indeed Viř- 
ginia? Is it řeally myself? This tender and simple 
affection, the samé as fonneriy, is it řeal oř simulated ? 
Is it pardon oř iřony ?" 

And he looked again at Viřginia, who was přei)aríng a 
di-aught foř him, and who said, — 
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" Drink tliis, and do not speak. That is forbidden. I 
ani going away, not to be a cause for your speaking." 

Desgrieux obeyed nieclianically. He emptied the cup 
whicli Virginia had oflFered him, whilst she, approaching 
Mustel, whispered to him, — 

"Do your best to prevent him frojn thinking on Manon^ 
if possible." 

And making with her hands, her lips, and with her 
eyes a last friendly salntation to Desgrieux, she dis- 
appeared. ' He set down the cup on the table, unable ta 
withdraw his eyes from the dooř which had just closed 
upon that white vision. ]n fact, all that must háve 
appeared strange to hin;i ; but he only understood one 
thing, that he could ask an explanation from no one, and 
could only wait for time to give it him. He was igno- 
rant, as we may well understand, that Mustel had been 
his invisible confidant. Moreover, he was just recovering 
from such a violent fever that he was not even quite sure 
if he was not dreaming. 

The Professor, guessing his astonishment, could háve 
enlightened him ; but was the patient already strong 
enough to sustain the light? Mustel, therefore, con- 
tinued his reading in a comer of the room, without show- 
ing any other attitude than that of a nurse, and lefb 
Desgrieux to his thoughts. Luckily those thoughts 
could not také any form in a brain exhausted by fever, 
by delirium, and by the loss of blood ; but they fatigued 
him suflBciently to send him again to sleep, and a restor- 
ing, necessary slumber succeeded soon the feverish one 
from whicli the Chevalier had just awoke. When he 
opened for the second time his eyes it was nií^ht, and by 
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the feint light of the night-lainp lie saw Paul sitting iiear, 
who welcomed his awakiiig with a smile. Life had 
already more visibly retunied to hini. Desgriciix*s hcad 
was less heavy, and he could raise it without feeling aiiy 
pain. He was going, therefore, to speak. 

" Sleep/' said Paul, *' sleep. To-morrow we will talk." 

He gave him a cup of the samé beverage whicli Vir- 
ginia had prepared for him. This time again the patieut 
drank it without any objection, and the soothing narcotic 
principle which it contained gave him sleep till daylight. 

The Chevalier was, therefore, on his second awaking in 
a position to receive the information he desired. 

"You promise me to be very calm, do you?" said 
Paul, pressing his hand affectionately. 

"Yes." 

*' Well, my friend, I háve scoured the country in every 
direction, but I could not find Manon again. God will 
enlighten her doubtless, and bring her back to you. In 
the mean time you háve here two devoted hearts — two 
very sincere friends — who will nevěr abandon you." 

Thus in PauPs mind he had the conviction that 
Desgrieux s illness was decidedly caused by the disappear- 
ance of Manon, the thought of whom, however, since he 
had recovered his senses, had not even presented itself 
to him. This was more thau he could understand. 
Desgrieux looked at Paul as he had looked at Virginia, 
and, no longer doubting the sincerity of their language, he 
began to doubt the complete lucidity of his own mind. 
Therefore, ^vhen Paul went away to visit liis other 
patients, Mustel, approaching Desgrieux, and reading 
upon his face all that was passing, said to him, — 
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" Tliauk your God, my friend, tbat you háve doně no 
liarm, and tbat you háve nothing to reproach yourself 
with." 

"What do you mean, dear Mustel?" 

*' I niean that all tbat you see is very reál, and that 
overy one, with the exception of you and myself, believes 
your ilhiess caused by the departure of Manon." 

" And you, Mustel, how do you know?" 

" I heard everything." 

'' And Virginia V 

" Has understood notliing. That is your fault. Why 
do you love an angel?" 

And Mustel repeated, or rather analyzed, to Desgrieux 
all that we already know — analysis which he terminated 
with these words, — 

*' You understand that now a new attempt on your 
part—" 

'*Would be an ingratitude, and a useless, cowardly 
act," hastily added Desgrieux. " Be easy :> no one shall 
háve anything to reproach me with." 

The Chevalier pressed his frienďs hand as a sign of his 
firm resolutioii, and, in fact, from that moment, a gentle 
and healing sadness took the pláce of his former excite- 
ment. 

" She did not understand," he repeated to himself from 
time to time, " not even wrath, not even scom. WeD, 
Goďs will be doně." 

The recovery was prompt. The Chevalier had a strong 
desire to get quickly well again. At the end of a fort- 
night he was up once more, and walked out for the first 
time. 
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But whilst those events, which would not bavě surprised 
her if she had heard of them, happened in Brunswick, 
what had become of ^lanon? She had eontinued her 
joumey towards France, and arrived in Ha^Te the sanie 
day on which the Chevalier left his bed. 

As soon as she arrived, she inquired the names and 
destinations of the different ships which were in the 
harbour ; and when she had obtained the information she 
wished for, she wandered abont the town, for Ha^Tc was 
to her full of painful recoUections, which she wished to 
recall once more before leaving France for ever. It was 
to Havre that she had been brought in chains in the cart 
of infamy. She recoUected perfectly well the pláce where 
the ghastly vehicle had stopped, and where with his last 
crown Desgrienx had received permission from the chief 
of the guard to see his love for the last time. She little 
thought then that the foUowing day she would be free, 
and entírely his whom she loved. Still less did she think 
that one day she should retům to Havre under the 
impressions with which she now came back. 

Manon, therefore, walked on towards that street which 
in thought she had revisited so often, and, as slie 
approached, she saw a great mob, and heard a violent tumult. 

" What has happened ? " she asked. 

" Oh, ňothing," answered the man to whom she had 
addressed herself. *' It is a dozen of condemned women 
who háve arrived from Paris, and who will be embarked 
to-morrow for America." 

Manon looked at the man who gave her that 
answer — the samé auswer which had been returned 
to Abbé Provost, when, some years ago, he had asked 
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the samé question. She had then lieard that answér, 
and she heard it now again, but fortunately for her 
under very diflFerent cireumstances. But was it true what 
this man told her? Might he not háve reeognized 
Manon, and would shame her for having dared to show 
herself again ? No ; this man — and it was easy to read it 
on his faee — had simply only answered the truth. In fact, 
a cart was slowly approaching, and Manon could see the 
women who were in it, with the exceptíon qí one, who, 
bent down, humbled, nearly inanimate, and hiding her 
face in both hands, had, in fact, the posture of grief 
and prostration which Manon had formerly felt. A 
young, pale man accompanied that cart on horseback, as 
had doně Desgrieux near to that of Manon, and this man 
did not remove his eyes from the woman who was trying 
to hide herself 

" No, I am dreaming," Manon could not resist crying 
out. '' It is I who am in the cart ; it is Desgrieux who is 
following me." 

And she rubbod her eyes and looked again. All was 
indeed very reál. 

The cart, and the man in the midst of the guards, con- 
tinued to advance. The gloomy train passed before her. 

*' Who is that man ? Who is that woman moving 
before me, like the living image of my past life ? Oh ! I 
must know it." 

And Manon followed the cart, which had now gained 
some pačes in advance of her ; but^ at the moment she was 
just reaching it, guards, men, cart, and women disappeared 
under the great gateway of the prison, which received 
them, and which was shut after them. 
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ITie next morniiiíí those women were enibarked for 
America. 

The pale gentleman embarked at the sanie time as 
they. 

Two days later Mauon went on board also, and 
depai^ted in her tum, carrying away with her as many 
recollections as the heart and the mind of a wonian could 
contain. Wherc did she thus go to ? 

" Thou hast akeady received, my dear Tiberge, the 
letter I wrote thee in the first days of my convalescence. 
Thou knowest now everything — my love for Virgmia, my 
iUness, and my recovery, if one can call recovery the statě 
of feebleness in which such loss of blood leaves the body 
of a man. Thou, who hast been the witness of my first 
disorders, thou shouldst be the confident of this my last 
misfortune. Where is the time of those follies which 
thou thoughtest irreparables ? 

" Was it not complete felicity in comparison with the 
5tate in which I now find my šelf ? Oh, my friend, how 
easy is it to deceive men, if they do not deceive them- 
selves ! All those who are around nie believe in the 
calmness which I affect. Paul and Virginia suspect 
nothing. Perhaps Mustel alone has some suspicions. I 
háve surprised him two or three times following me with 
a look, I should say almost watching me. It is from this 
little old philosopher that I hide myself the most care- 
fully. Jn reality, I am calm, like every man, who is 
animated by a determined resolution, moves straightly 
on towards a certain aim. No one speaks aíiy longer to 
me of Manon, so as not to reawaken my grief ; and I also do 
not mention her, in order not to telí a faLsehood. Where 
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caii slie be now? Poor Manon 1 Here am I returiied ta 
this house, wherel had hoped to háve lived evermore with 
thee. With what irony does destiny amiise itself iii 
scatteiiiig to the winds the projects of our hearts ! I was 
iii a hiirry to retiírn to my solitude. The continual 
presence of Virginia aud of her husband increased my 
pain. 1 force myself not to see theni. I am obliged to 
t-ike this hábit in order to havc the force necessary to 
accomplish my project. Godis good to háve called my 
father. I háve caused him only grief, and,, were he still 
alive, I should be forced to give him still greater pain. 
Aííainst the one thoiií2,ht which has at last oflfered itself 
to mý mind as the only remedy agaúist my passion, I 
háve no louger to striiggle any more than against my 
passion itself. After what lias taken pláce, a new attempt, 
useless as the íirst, upon the heart of her whom I so 
madly love woidd make me but still more unhappy, would 
give me a fresh proof of my impotence, and perhaps add 
to it ridicule and infaniy. 

" Perhaps I might nevertheless hesitate, did I leave 
l}ehi]id me any broken hearts, and mourn for long years 
over my graAc. }kit I háve already lost those who would 
die by my deáth. My father and mother repose side by 
side. I háve no children. Manon is gone ; and I am no 
longer of use in this world. But do not think me 
ungrateful in this sol§mn moment, and that I forget 
thee. In receiving this letter, thou wilt feel great grief, 
because tliou lovest me ; thou hast proved it to me so 
often. ]^ut thou hast great sense ; thou art a superior man; 
and tliou wouldst nevěr give thyself up to that vulgar 
pani wliich might cause bodily destructiom Ycs, i 
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suddenly, happy, yoiing, belovcd, I shoukl die of soiue 
common accident, you inight weep for me ; but I die 
voluntarily. Thoii wouldst say to nie, * How deliglitful 
that life which thou sconiest, and whicli thou art goiiig 
to leave to-morrow, would appear to tbee, how tboii 
wouldst thank God for baving it given to tbee, bow tbou 
wouldst pray to Him to prolong it, tbis foolisb life, if tbi& 
evening Virginia were to say to tbee, "Desgrieux, I love 
tbee*'! ' Four words, andadieu all that pbilosopby ! Tbou 
art rigbt my friend ; but tbose four words Virginia will 
not pronounce. Tberefore, as oiir tbeories result lioni our 
interests and our passions, my pliilosopby is good 
for me. 

" Tbe man wbo tbinks of killiiig bimself concentrates. 
all bis sensations in bimself and for bimself alone ; be 
feels bimself tben greater tbaii any otber. Is it tberefore 
astonisbing tbat, in bis pride, be addresses to bimself tbis- 
question : Is it I wbo ani going to cease to live for tbe 
world, or is it tbe world wbicb ceases to live for me ? Tbe 
moment be destroys tbe soul, tbat is to say, tbe ligbt of 
his life, tbe moment be substitutes abruptly darkness 
for tbe day, be may as well believe tbat it is tbe world 
whieli be kills as bimself. He truly kills tbe moral 
world, wbicb every man contains witbin bimself : be 
breaks tbe mirror wbicb reflects, but tbe objects 
reflected in it exist still for otbers. 

"I could write an entire book witb tbe reflections 
wbicb my last bouř calls fortb in me. My mind, divested 
of tbe preoccupation belonging to life alone, applies itself 
clirectly to tbe most serious questions. 

**Besides, am I not a tbeologian? Did I not pass 
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formerly most remarkable exaiuiiiations, as tliey who 
assisted at them alleged? How is all that I then said 
poor, mean, in comparison to what I think to-day I 
Studied philosophy, how poor art thoii by the side of 
philosophy acquired ! and what a great teacher is a sufFer- 
ing heart ! I seem from here to hear thee say, * But 
since thou canst reason so well with death, that is to say, 
with the effcct of thy pain, why dost thou not attempt to 
reason in the samé manner with thy love> that is to say, 
with the cause of it ? In a given time thou wouldst be as 
familiarized with the one as with the other, and thou 
wouldst be cured. Alas! friend, there stops my j^ower- 
I háve made that attempt, and I fell vanquished. I can 
cease to live, but I cannot cease to love. Oh, I do not 
wish to give my šelf in thy eyes a greater merit than I 
really possess. My death is not a pious and noble sacri- 
íice oífered to the virtue of Virginia. I die, not because 
I wish to avoid troubling the serenity of that soul, but 
l^ecause I cannot touch it. My love has all the exigencies, 
all the egotism, of earthly partialities. To make my love 
be shared by Virginia, whatever might be the conse- 
(piences, — that is what I desire. I am a man — nothing 
more ; and it is before impossibilities that I die. I fall 
vanquished, and not a martyr. Blame me yet again, if 
thou wilt, but do not admire me. Thou mayest even 
dispense with pitying me : I merit well the death I give 
niyself. As for those who háve known me in France, 
when they learn how I háve died, some will say, ' It is 
not surprising he was maď ; and others, ' Such a wild life 
could not end otherwise.' And these are indeed right ; 
I should not thus die, had I lived otherwise. 
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" Well, good-bye, iny dear Tiberge. 1 iiiiist close tliis 
letter, too long, like my life. 

" When thou wilt receive it, I shall sleep in tliat little 
cemetery which I see from my wiiidow, and wlierc the 
most sumptuous tomb possesses but a simple eross of 
stone. Adieu ! It remains now only for nie, dcar friend, 
to ask thy pardon for all the grief wliich my friend.ship 
has caused to thee, without taking into aceount the one 
which this letter brings to thee. Be happy. I loved thee 
well. 

'' Desgrieux." 

The Chevalier sealed his letter without reading it over, 
and took it himself to the post-office. He then wrcte a 
short will. He had no relations. He left different legacies 
to the poor people of the town wliom he had had the 
opportunity of knowing, to the bailiíf, to Mustel, to Paul, 
and to Virginia. Was he as calm as his letter affirmed? We 
do not believe so ; because too much was spoken of it. 
One does not face with impunity, so cooUy, a crime like 
that which he was going to commit, for which no one, 
not even a poet, would be able to íind an excuse. 

The last evening which he had given to himself to live 
he passed with Paul and Virginia. He spoke of his 
intention to undertake a short journey. Paul and Virginia 
encouraged him to do so, beginning to believe themselves 
insufficient to console him, or even to divert him from his 
grief. Mustel, who had accompanied the Chevalier, whom, 
till his convalescence, he left rarely, was of tlieir oi)inion. 
Besides, Paul and Virginia thought that Desgrieux had 
perhaps an indication of the pláce where Manon was, and 
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that lie intended to go there. They (lid not see through 
his reál project iii the scheme of a departure ; they only 
asked him to let them hear from him as often as possible. 
Desgrieux would háve wished some little opposition from 
Virginia — somethiug which looked like a foreboding, like 
fear — something which would háve proved that he was 
attached to her heart by a tie more sweet aud more 
iiiysterious tíian tliat of simple frieiidship. 

" Perhaps she will fiiially understand the truth, and order 
m e to live. To give nie such an order would give me hope." 

Virginia guessed nothing, notwithstanding the sincere 
aíFection she had for the Chevalier. She imposed silence 
on that egotism, known eveii by the best hearts, who nevěr 
like to see those to whose society they háve become 
habituated to leave them. 

The Chevalier then determined to go as far as possible. 

'' I shall travel alone," said he, in a voice the involun- 
tary eniotion of which he did not try to hide — an emotion 
in which consisted his last hope. " The roads are not 
very safe. Would you lend me your pistols, Paul ? Will 
you give them to me, Virginia ? — they are hanging up 
behind you." 

Virginia took down the arms, wiped them, and handed 
tliem over to Desgrieux, saying to him, — 

" Také care ; they are loaded." 

*'Thank you," said the Chevalier, in a bitter tone, 
rising hastily. Mustel rose at the samé time. • 

" You are leaving us already ? " said Virginia. 

'^ Yes." 

Paul approached Desgrieux, and shaking him affec- 
tionately by the hand, 
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" We shall see you agaiii to-morrow," said he to liini. 

" Yes, my friend." 

" You promise me ? " 

" I promise it." 

Paul still insisted, as if he had a doubt of tliat promise. 

"Upon my honour," added Desgrieux, "you will see 
me to-morrow." 

And Desgrieux, taking the pistols, left this house, 
which he intended nevěr to re-enter, and left it i)re- 
cipitately, hurriedly bidding a last adieu to both its 
inhabitants. 

The Chevalier was right vehen he wrote to Tiberge that 
his death was not a generous one, but a selfish and 
wicked one. There was in it a desire to do injury to 
others besides himself. 

Once outside, he set off with hurried steps. 

" Well," repeated he constantly, '*every one will háve it so." 

He had forgotten Mustel, who folio wed him like his 
shadow, saying on his part, — 

" It would be strange if such a thing should happen — if 
Virginia should cause to the life of Desgrieux the samé 
ending which Goethe advised to Werther. But that must 
not be. The death of Desgrieux is useful to no one. 
Chevalier, wait for me. You walk like a youngman, and 
I am an old one." 

Desgrieux stopped, and Mustel and he re-entered the 
house ami-in-arm. The Chevalier understood, even by 
the silence of Mustel, that he had there an inveterate spy, 
and one who must be deceived as much as possible. 

" My dear Mustel, we are going to supper." And 
Desgrieu3^ had the supper served in his own room. While 
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supping, he turned the conversation with a falše candour 
upon Virginia, giving himself up in appearance to an 
opeiiness which good cheer always serveš to increase 
between two friends. He got Mustel to drink ; he drank 
himself, and said to him, — 

"There are days in which I am pursued by such 
sombre ideas that I turn to intoxication to drive them 
away. Let us drink, Mustel, let us drink : wine is sleep ; 
sleep is forgetfulness ; and forgetfulness is happiness." 

The acquired theories of Mustel, particularly when he 
had a little Rhenish wine rising to his brain, were of 
those which went not beyond certain fundamental convic- 
tions. Thus Mustel would not háve admitted that a man 
could blow his brains out after having sumptuously supped. 
As for him, suicide was impossible without a sort of 
preparation. The man on the point of killing himself 
seemed to him in too exceptional a condition to con- 
tinue the commonplace habitudes of life. And what is 
more commonplace than eating ; and Desgrieux ate and 
drank ; and so well did he do it, that, when the Professor 
left him, he was convinced that he left simply a man who 
had yet again asked from materiál life a forgetfulness for 
moral suffering, — a man, perhaps, in the way of sinking 
into intoxication, but a hmidred leagues from any idea of 
death. The morning dawned when Mustel went to bed, 
and with the first beam of the breaking day his last shade 
of suspicion passed away. He fell asleep. 

Once alone, with a feverish agitation which certainly 
was not the expression of a courage sure of itself, Desgrieux 
wrote the following lineš : — 

*' It is from your hand, Virginia, that I received the 
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weapon which is going to deprive me of life. It is there- 
fore from your hand that I meet with death, the only con- 
solation which I could expect from you. I accept it with 
gratitude, nevertheless : forget me ; my souvenir woidd only 
recall to you an uugrateful one, who is going to repay with 
a great sorrow all the kindness you háve shown to him. 
But I am too unhappy to live. I promised Paul, who 
perhaps had some forelx)dings of what Í5 going to happen, 
that he should see me to-day. I keep my word. Let him 
come ; he will see me, and he will see me happier than 
yesterday." 

Desgrieux signed the letter, and, after having sealed it, 
and having addressed it to Virginia, he placed it on the 
table ; he then seized one of the two pistols to assure him- 
self that it was loaded ; he tried the trigger, without 
being able to restrain a shudder at that sinister přelude, and 
after having eocked it, he applied the barrel to his temple. 

His hand trembled. 

It was then more diffieult than he thou^ht when 
writing to Tiberge. He was then afraid. Contempt of 
life, where wast tbou in the face of death ? However, as 
he was the only witness of his weakness and of his hesi- 
tation, Desgrieux replaced the pistol, ready eocked, upon 
the table, and remained standing before that inanimate 
object, which contained what he called refx)se. He looked 
at it for some moments and took it up again, but the 
Chevalieťs glance, in tuming aside from it for one second, 
fell upon a mirror. He was so pale, that he was on the 
point of letting a cry escape him, He then approached 
the glass, examining himself curioiLsly, calling into play 
silently all the muscles of his face, as if to give himself a 
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l^roof tliat he was still alive ; then lie again placed the 
weapon to his forehead, watching himself as if to s^e hiiri- 
self die. This time again his finger rested motionless on 
the trigger. 

" Am I then decidedly afraid ? " he asked himself. At 
this moment he saw in the glass the dooř of his room 
opening. 

" Who is there ? " he críed out, with a sort of terroř, 
hiding behind him the pistol which he held in his hand. 

" It is I, sir." 

" What do you want, Marcel ? " 

Desgrieux could scarcely speak, so painfuUy was his 
heart beating. 

" I carae to clear the table, sir. I believe it is time : here 
is daylight." 

" What is the hour, then ? " 

" Eight o^clock." 

In fact the daylight, duli as it was, was already lighten- 
ing np the country. 

'* Coward that lam!" murmured the Chevalier, in a sort 
of fever. " By this hour all should háve been over/' 

" Do you require anything, sir ? " 

" No : leave me. You may také away the things later." 

And taking up the letter which he had addressed to 
Virginia, 

" It must be, however. I háve written it ; I háve sworn 
it. I must force myself to keep my oath," said hs to 
himself 

And aloud he added, — 

•* Go and také this letter immediately ; and shut all the 
doors behind you." 
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Marcel departed. 

There musť. no longer be any hesitation. In a few 
minutes Virginia would háve his letter, and, after having 
read it, would come running there immediately. Before 
then he must die. There remained on the siipper-table 
a full bottle : Desgrieux took it up, emptied it entirely, 
and tottering, haggard, he seized for the third time the 
murderous weapon. Such were the auxiliaries his will 
required. 

When Marcel handed the Chevalier^s notě to Virginia, 
she gave a loud cry, and called out with all her force, 
" Paul ! Paul ! " 
He came running. 
'' Eead ! " 

" Good God ! " exclaimed he, and tuming round to the 
servant, quite astonished at the efFect which the letter 
produced, 

" Who gave you that ? " 
" The Chevalier." 
"When?" 
" Just now." 

" Perhaps there may be still time." 
And without adding another word, Paul and Virginia 
disappeared. 

Paul opened hastily all the doors which Desgrieux had 
ordered Marcel to close after him ; and at the moment he 
opened the dooř of the drawing-room, which alone sepa- 
rated him from the Chevalier, a frightful detonation was 
heard, a loud cry, and the noise of a body falling on the 
floor. 

Virginia fell on her knees, without daring to go further. 

/ v. 
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Paul stopped, petrified. Nevertheless there mi^lit still 
be hope. He opened the last dooř. 

Desgrieux was stretched out near the window. Some 
pačes from him lay his still smoking pistol, and his head 
was in a pool of blood. The shot, striking him above the 
right eye, had blown out his brains. Before anything, 
they must try to savé him : but it was all over, — Desgrieux 
was dead. 

As to what has passed within him during the few 
minutes which had elapsed between the departure of 
IMarcel and the moment when the steps of Paul were first 
heard, no one could telí, but every one might guess. 

Eoused startingly, the rectór ran in, pale, and aecusing 
himself of half the misfortune. He gave an account of 
all which had passed ; but he took good care not to say 
the truth respecting the cause of the suicide ; it was a 
cause which he alone understood. 

The next day Mustel wrote a letter to Goethe, telling 
him of these last events, giving also details of the last 
evening passed at Paul's house. The poet answered, — 

" Well, dear friend, was I mistaken ? Also I háve 
gained doubly, since I háve received a letter from you 
which is a reál masterpiece, like all which is written by 
a man of heart, under a strong impression, The pistols, 
handed by Virginia herself are a most interesting detail. 
I certainly will make use of it in ' Werther.' As soon 
as all those afFairs are terminated, come to see me. We 
fihall háve a talk, 

" Yours afFectionately, 

" Goethe." 
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The samé day, what Goethe called " the affairs " were 
•finished. The bailiíf got Desmeiix buried at eleveii 
o clock at night. Paul and ^lustel followed the corpse. 
Some lahoiirers bore the coffin, aud no priest accomiDanied 
the body. 

The hapj^iness of Virginia was disturbed, if not for 
ever, certainly for a long time. Events like the sudden 
disappearance of Manon and the violent death of Desgrieux 
cannot all at once interfere with the harmony of a happy 
life, and in the gen tle habits of a calm heart, without 
producmg there a great revnlsion. It was very lucky for 
her that she did not know the source and the reason of all 
that had happened. With her, Desgrieux's death was the 
natural consequence of the flight of Manon. Abandoned 
by the one he loved, there was nothing left to him but to 
die. Even whilst mourning for Desgrieux, she under- 
stood him. She fell ill at one time, even her life was in 
danger, and upoň her recovery she declared to Paul that 
she would no longer remain in Brunswick. Her home, 
whieh her two friends eould no longer visit, that house of 
mourning, deserving for a secoud time its name, and 
again shut up like a tomb, that grave, newly dug, at some 
pačes from her, were things amidst which she was unable 
to live as she was in the hábit of doing. Paul understood 
her : he was himself not sorry to leave a country full of 
painful recoUections, all the more that perceiving the evil 
rešult of it, he almost regretted the welcome given to 
Desgrieux and Manon. His simple wisdom drew from all 
those events the constant conclusion that any love which 
does not repose upon a pure basis and upon inflexible 
principles must inevitably end either in misfortune oř 
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remorse. Neitlier had he forgotten tlie meeting witlr 
Desgrieux that night beneatli Virginia's windows, nor the 
imi)ression which slie had jDioduced upon the Chevalier. 
When he compared those events with the departure of 
Manon and the death of her lover, there shone sufficient 
light on his mind to give him a glimpse of the truth ; but 
he had so many reasons for the meuiory of the dead, as 
for the happiness of Virginia and even for himself, not to 
wish to ascertain the certainty, that he preferred to believe 
what every one believed. 

Virginia, since her convaleseence, went every day to 
perform a pilgrimage to the lonely tomb of her ůriend, 
which she would be obliged soon to leave, for at the samé 
time the preparations for the resolved departure were 
going on. Now, that departure was nothing less than 
a definitivě retirement — an exile from that civilized world 
amidst which Paul and Virginia had found no other 
happiness but that which they had brought there them- 
selves. 

After the death of Desgrieux they felt more violently 
than ever the want to see again the country of their 
childhood, and to ask from their earliest souvenirs some 
consolation for their later ones. But they were not 
people to leave Europe without paying it every debt 
of their heart ; and it was agreed that they would pass 
some months in Paris, near Bernardin de St. Pie r re. 

When Mustel was informed of those new resolutioiiSy 
and when Paul and Virginia asked if he would aceom- 
pany them, first to Paris, and afterwards to the Isle of 
Prance, he accepted with joy ; for had he any other family^ 
that he should refuse this one ? He went to see Goethe, 
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whom he had kept acqiiainted with all tliat had passed, 
and told hini of tliis new determinatioii. 

" Tliey do quite riglit, and you also," answered the 
poet. *' You are not made, neitlier one nor the other, for 
that which is going to také pláce in Europe." 

*' What, then, is going to happen ? " 

" God alone knows fully ; but we can well foresee before 
a year from hence we shall háve a generál war." 

*^ And why?" 

** Because France thinks that she no longer reqnires a 
king, and the other Powers believe that she still wants 
one ; so that the one desires to dethrone Louis XVI., and 
the others will not allow that he should be dethroned. So 
that to find out who is right they will bcgin in a stupid 
^ay by fighting. And I can assure you that it will be 
a terrible war. ít is a question of life or death for all 
monarchies." 

*^ Well, diviner, which will triům j)h ? '' 

" The truth." 

" Oh ! that is no answer. Which is tliis truth V 

''It is that every man-is free-born ; that one is as 
good as the other, that thereis no reál superiority, but that 
•of intelligence and of virtue, and that is what the world 
must finally be taught." 

" That is your opinion ? " 

" Certainly: but that does not prevent me going to 
.fight the very people who proclaim that truth." 

** You are going away ? " 

'' With the Duke of Weimar. It is my duty as a 
subject ; but be quite sure that a day mil comewhen all 
those petty and vulgar question s of territories and of 
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nationalities will disappear — wlaen maiikind will imder- 
stand that those Unes of demarcation, indispensable to 
those first societies which were formed independently, 
neither should nor can any longer subsist. Each people 
forced by its wants, its science, its commerce, its industry, 
will crack tlie fiíctitioiis belt with which it is encircled. A 
community of interest will give birth to a conimunity 
of thought. They will see that there is sufficient room 
for every one in tlie world : every man will own himself 
to be of one and the samé family, and common sense 
will do the remainder. Then dne will be quite astonished 
that such has not always been the čase, an d will ask 
themselves how the world could possibly háve existed 
during thousand of years without understanding so 
simple a fact. In the mean time we must fight, since 
guns are the only means to make iis understood each 
other." 

'^ Thus you are going to fight ? " 

*^Yes." 

" Why do you not rather rernain to work ? To you 
belongs the empire without limit of thought, the domaiii 
without bounds of imagination. Why, with the power to 
be a king here, go and make yourself a simple soldier 
elsewhere ? " 

*' One must see a little of every thing." 

" And if you are killed ? " 

*^ There is no danger. I háve things to do in this 
world more useful." 

*' Well, folio w your destiny. But you will write to me, 
will you not ? for I feel as much aífection for you as if 
you were my son." 
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" Thank you." 

*' And the manuscript which I am to get printed — ^for in 
fiwít I háve lost my wager ? " 

" I will send it to you." 

" And our heroes ? " 

'' Werther and Charlotte ? " 

" Yes ; what is become of them ? " 

" I know nothing of them." 

'' No news ? " 

" Not any since they arrived in France. Some cata- 
strophe must háve happened ; and Werther did not dare to 
write to me, fearing to hear me repeat that word of fore- 
seeing advisers, * Was I not right ? ' But you can make 
inqniríes about them." 

" I shall not fail to do so." 

Mnstel and Goethe passed thus the whole day together. 
They separated, finally, like people who may probably 
nevěr meet again, showing in a last embrace all the happi- 
ness they felt in having known each other, and all the 
pain which parting caused them. How many things had 
happened since the day when they saw each other for the 
first time 1 

Old Mnstel retumed to his narrow, obscure, and tran- 
qnil path, the horizon of which was near, leaving behind 
him the yonng man jnst entering on that wide and 
glorious course which led him straight on to immortality. 

Paul, Mnstel, and Virginia set oíf for France, need we 
say with what feelings ? Hearts such as theirs are not like 
those which give themselves by halves. Since the death 
of Desgrieux, Virginia felt in her heart a sadness which 
nothing could calm, a vacuum which nothing could fill up. 
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Incessantly the smiling and cheerful face of the Chevalier, 
such as she saw it the first day, appeared before her eyes ; 
then suddenly as a dream the paleness of marble took the 
pláce of that sinile, and she saw nothing but a motionless 
livid mask, with duli eyes, with half-opened and wan lips, 
and exposing to view the gaping, still-bleeding, wound 
through which death had entered. Then Virginia cried 
out, — 

'' Poor friend ! " and she burst into tears. 

Women endowed with a fine sensibility, like Virginia, 
when possessed by any grief, finish, in špite of themselves, 
by making it a períodical necessity which, should it not 
last for ever, will at least continue for a long time, at first 
in their heart, and later become a sort of hábit. The 
grief of women, even the most sincere, is much aided by 
the plasticness of their memory. Blood-wounds, visible 
death, strike them most painfuUy, because of their organi- 
zation, much more impressionable than ours ; and wheu 
such recollections present themselves before their eyes 
they shudder both in soul and body under a moral as 
well as physical impression. Thus it was with Virginia, 
who, at the risk of falling ill, resolved to see for the last 
time, at the time of the midnight fiineral, the face of him 
whom the tomb claimed. 

In the first pláce, she considered it a duty — that last 
interview bétween the friendship which survived and that 
which was no more ; and also she was led there by that 
holý superstition of loving hearts which cannot be con- 
vinced by the Information of others of the abrupt 
suppression of their hearts' habits. They even imagine 
for an instant that the dead also, not answering to the 
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^peal of egotistical science, will answer to the voice of 
friendship in tears, aiid that they can find out some 
mysterious path by which they may go and seek for the 
hidden, not destroyed, life of that cast-down body, — one of 
those last and respected illusions which God allows them 
to clingto, at the moment on which they are stnick down 
by grief, so that the fall might be less rapid, the shockless 
painful. 

During tlie time that those events which we háve nar- 
rated took pláce in Brunswick, a great change had 
happened in the life of the writer, Bernardin de St. 
Pierre, to whom we will return. He had married, and as 
a man of heart, of spirit, and of sense should maiTy at 
his age. He was not one of those who believe that genius 
alone could make up to woman for everything else, and 
that a young girl, taken aWay from the midst of her 
dreams, would find herself conipletely happy merely in 
saying, " I am the wife of a great man," when that 
man is fifty. Bernardin, the disciple and the painter of 
nátuře, was incapable of such an infringement of her 
laws. He would, therefore, nevěr háve married, had he 
not foimd a woman who, still young, and without having 
lost any of the hopes of life, had wisely confined them to 
an exchange of sweet sympathies and to the wish of 
sharing his retirement. Madame de St Pierre's nature 
harmonized so entirely with that of her husband, that, the 
day after their marriage, one might háve thought them 
united for ten years. Two tranquil rivers meeting, 
though the one may háve come from a greater distance 
than the other, could not mingle together better than did 
those two existences. Of a distinguished mind, a 
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courageous soul, Madame de St. Pierre possessed everything^ 
required to understand, even to inspire, her husband, and 
to encourage and support him in misfortune should such 
overtake him one day. She was, in fact, the best companion 
whom God could give to the author of ' The Harmonies of 
Nature/ A child, the result of this union, was soon 
expected, and would complete their happiness. From 

♦ 

another point of view, that of materiál Kfe, Bemardin 
had obtained what he desired, and, besides his private 
works, an employment agreeing the best with his tastes — 
that of intendant of the Botanieal Garden. What other 
want could he háve, living with a beloved wife amidst 
flowers and work, that is to say, with all that God has 
created the most pure and the most noble ? We will not 
do our reader the injustice to explain to him how 
Mustel, Paul, and Virginia were welcomed by the poet. 
It was a universal joy, shared by Madame de St. 
Pierre. 

A year had passed since Mustel had quitted his friend. 
Spring had retumed ; but Paris, more noisy than ever, did 
not seem to perceive it. There was but one season iii 
France, that of politics. Our three disembarked ones had 
taken a lodging near Bemardin, and isolated themselves 
in act and thought from an agitation which did not con- 
cern them. 

If happiness should háve suddenly disappeared from 
earth, it might háve been sought for in the quiet spot 
where this little colony dwelt. It resembled the holý 
arch where God protected. The two children of Paul 
contributed not a little towards enlivening the house, and 
Madame Bernardin gave them a portion of those smiles 
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and of that love whicli she was resemng for the little oiie 
she so soon expected. 

We may be veiy sure tliat Bemardin had been made 
acquainted with all that had happened in Brunswick ; but 
Mustel alone could give him the reál cause — at least, 
concerning Desgrieux, for no one knew what had become 
of Manon. Besides that, he had to thank him for the 
acquaintance with Goethe, whích he owed to him. Nor 
did he fail to relate to him the whole history of Werther 
and Charlotte. They had even made inquiries to try to 
leam something about tlie fate of these two lovers ; but 
that incident had disappeared in the great events of the 
capital like a bark upon the oceail, and no one knew who 
Charlotte and Werther were. Insults to the king, 
threats to Lafayette, suspicion of Dumouriez, love for 
Marat, admiration for Danton, enthusiasm for Eobes- 
pierre, cries, fear^, madness as much as one could desire ; 
but as for any other things whatever, it was not to be 
thought of. 

In his suburb of St. Marceau, Bernardin soon perceived 
that not only was he in the direct stream, but at the 
very source even of the riots which burst out around the 
Tuileries and the Convention. He therefore did not 
think those he loved any longer in safety in Paris, and he 
took them ofi* to his newly finished cottage at 
Essonne. His duties of office brought him once a 
week to Paris; and in špite of his resolute desire to 
live himself and to keep his family — for he regarded 
Paul and Virginia as his children — in ignorance of the 
popular agitation, he still brought always somethino; 
back with him. 
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They began to get afraid. The evening passed away 
iu questioniiig, in listening, in answering. The 
•\vaves increased daily. The peasant deserted his 
l)lough ; the noble fled from his domaiii ; desertion of 
work, desertion of repose, the courage of the few 
<iuadrupled by the flight of the others, civil war, war 
íibroad, all that raade a noise of which the echo must 
strike even the deafest ears. The generous soul of Paul 
coiúd not háve remained long inactive. In those great 
questions that frank and loyal heart grew excited at 
everything he heard, and he expressed aloud his thoughts. 
There was therefore danger for him, and Virginia became 
afraid. 

*'Take your husband away. Go!" said Bernardin de 
Saint Pierre. " It is just in time. Paul is young, brave, 
enthusiastic. He could not be an impassible spectator of 
those strange events of which we are going to be spec- 
tators. Go ! — the soil is buming ; and you, my dear 
Mustel, go with them. I entrust them to you. We, we 
.stop. By our age, by our faniily, by our interests, by our 
national love, in fact, by all the roots of our heart, we are 
-attached to the soil. It is not thus with you. Leave, 
therefore, whilst there is time." 

'J hus everything, forced little by little, drove those two 
children of nature back towards that nature where they 
had been born. Thus in that civilization, in the midst of 
which they had for some time mixed, nothing was pure 
enough for them : they only carried away for it painful 
recoUections. 

They therefore left Paris, with the two children and 
^lustel, the latter taking with him some work. Three 
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days silice, he had received the maiiiiscrípt, or rather tbe 
copy of the manuscript, of Werther ; for, with the supersti- 
tion common to poets, Goethe did not like to part with 
his first writiiifí. Mustel intended to translate into 
French the work of the German poet, as he had translated 
Paul and Virginia into German. A letter froin Goethe 
accompanied the manuscript : — 

" Dear friend," said he, " here is * Werther ' doně 
over again, revised, ready to be printed on 2Mpier de 
HoUande. To pay your wager, you may také as much 
time as you like : I even prefer that my book should wait 
until peace, to appear. Wlien you receive this parcel, we 
shall be already in campaign. Eemark the charming 
writing of the copy I send you. There is there quite a 
history, which I shall relate to you some evening, should I 
ever see you again, oř which I will wiite to you, if I 
should not do so. The hand which wrote this copy is 
small, white, with pink nails like young almonds ; she to 
whom it belongs is called Marguerite. Is that not a 
charming name ? Well, adieu, dear traveller ; I embrace 
you very strongly, as we should embrace those who leave 
US, as well as those who retům." 

Our three travellers arrived in Havre. This occurred 
in the middle of the month of September. They were 
obliged to wait several days before they could embark. 

The Windows of Musteťs room, as well as those of 
Paul and Virginia, looked right over the harbour ; but 
Mustel, always the first to rise, opened his to look at the 
sea. He understood now how there were people who 
passed their entire life without other amusment than those 
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nioving horizons : vessels arrived, went out, and crossed 
eacli other. 

One morning, Mustel saw appear on the line whicli 
seenied to connect in the distance sea and sky a white 
spot, whicli he could háve taken for the silvery reflexion 
of the sun upon a wave. The speek disappeared, 
re-appeared, and our old friend foUowed it with his 
eyes with that attention, that interest even, which the 
most serious mind can, in certain cases, lend to the 
most triíling incidents. He became finally absorbed 
in the contemplation of that nearly invisible speek. He 
saw it by degrees increase ; he perceived distinctly its 
bulging sides, its gloomy sails ; he eounted its« three 
masts, and recognized it as a fine and good íirst-class 
merchant-ship arriving with all the rapidity of a 
favourable wind. Before an hour she would be at the 
entry of the harbour. Mustel went for his telescope — 
where is the old man who has ever travelled without that 
instrument ? for having seen the vessel, he wished also to 
wateh the working of her by those who manned her, and 
which, at such a distance, was imperceptible to the naked 
eye. 

The pilot-boat went down to meet her. Mustel saw 
the pilot tack about, salute the captain, cross the deek, 
and sit down near the helm. The ship then began to 
brace up the large sails in order to slacken her páce, 
which in fact did slacken, and, obedient to the simple 
impulsion of the rudder and the small upper sails, she 
sailed on a few minutes longer, and with arms akimbo, 
so to say, she entered proudly the hospitable port-. 
Mustel could then see the sailors in one straight line, with 
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^winging motion, doubling líp the chain belonging to the 
^nchor, whilst others flung on to the land ropes ; heavy 
iron rings awaited them. AU that noise, deafening Třhen 
near, but which in tlie distance is but as a movement 
amidst the silence, amused — we find no other word but 
that childish term — really amused Mustel. In the mean 
time, a number of small boats had set off to go and board 
the new arriver, to také off her merchandise and her 
passengers. Soon the latter descended the Jittle ladder, 
and sprang into the different boats, which instantly 
tumed their course towards the land. Mustďs telescope 
tumed from one boat to the other, without other curiosity 
than that of hábit, when at once his looks were fixed 
intently in one direction. 

" Do I dream ? " exclaimed he. 

And he looked more attentively. 

" But no ! Oh ! that would be too strange ! " 

And closing his glass, he leaned out of the window and 
looked intently at a barque which, approaching the quay, 
set down a traveller whom the waterman was obliged to 
address once or twice, to rouše him from his reverie, and 
make him understand that he had arrived. 

At the third call the young man raised his head, and 
Mustel cried out, — 

" It is indeed he ! " 

Then opening the dooř, he ran as quickly as he could 
to meet this traveller, who had stopped like a man who 
has no longer any notion of what he has to do, nor even 
what he is doing. He was so pale, this man, entirely 
-dressed in black, he represented so visibly a great sorrow, 
that during a moment Mustel stopped short, with a sort 
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of respect, before him, not venturing to disturb him, eve» 
to give him a mark of interest. He nevertheless decided 
himself to do so, and, touching him upon the shoulder, he 
said, — 

" Mr. Werther, can I be of any service to you ? " 

Hearing his name uttered, the young man started witb 
a sort of terror. 

" You know me, sir ? " he asked him. 

*' Yes, sir, and even more than you may think." 

" Who are you then ? for I do not recognize you." 

" My name is Mustel ; but my name can recall nothing 
to you, for you had not any reason to inquire about it, 
and we háve only seen each other once, — it is true, that 
it was in the house of one of your good friends." 

" Where was it then ? " 

" At Goethe^s." 

Werther looked more attentively at the Professor. 

" In fact," he said, ^' I remember now having šeen you» 
Was it not in the month of June of last year? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Does Goethe continue happy ? " resumed he, affcer a 
moment of silence. 

'' Yes ; besides, nothing is wanting to him to be so : he 
has youth and genius." 

And whilst Mustel thus answered, he looked around 
him, saying to himself, — 

• "Werther here, and alone? From where does he 
come ? Where is Charlotte ?" He was not the man not 
to attempt to discover the end of that drama. 

" Indeed, our meeting is strange," he began again, 
pressing aíFectionately the hand of his questioner, " prin- 
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cipally for me. Bo you know what I received a few days 
ago from Goethe? Yes, really it ís strange. I háve 
received, íd order to get it printed, in consequence of 
the wager which I lost, the whole history of your life. I 
háve it there in my room. In that book you are dead, 
killed by this poet, with so much talent that I shouid 
doubt of your existence had I not the happiness to shake 
you by the hanď' 

"Yes, Goethe always told me that he shouid write 
this history. What are, indeed, to poets the joys and 
the sorrows of their best friends, except as matter for 
a romance or for some philosophical development? 
From what you telí me, I think he must háve applied 
for a dénoúment to his own imagination, — I shouid even 
say to his foresight. Why am I not dead in reality ? 
I shouid háve died happy ; whilst I now live, the most 
guilty, the most miserable of mankind" 

" I saw immediately that you carried with you a 
great grief, and I wished to ofifer you, not consolation, 
but the aid of my experience and of my sympathy. 
Besides, through my relations with Goethe, by the 
hazard which mingled me in your destiny, I cannot be 
longer an entire stranger to you. Do not, therefore, see 
the indiscretion of vulgar curiosity in the desire I háve 
to know your misfortimes. Accept the hospitality which 
I ofifer you, as I shouid ofifer it to an imfortunate 



son." 



To such words Werther could only answer by thanking 
Mm who uttered them, and accepting his ofifer. 

Some minutes later, Werther was by the side of the 
Professor, in the room from which he had watched his 

N 
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approach, his elbow leaning on the back of his chair, his 
head resting upon his hand ; he said nothing, he was even 
thinking of nothing. In incuráble griefs there are often 
moments of complete loss of thought. This statě, 
resembling repose, is nothing biit fatigue ; and, indeed, 
we should thank God, who allows our sufifering to strike 
US strong enough to deprive us for an instant of feeling 
its sensation. Ťhe Professor took care not to rouše 
Werther from his dejection, which was akin to calmness : 
the young man quitted it of himself without any eífort, 
saying : — 

" Will you lend me that nianuscript ? " 

" Yes," said Werther, stopping at one of the first pages. 
"yes; it is just so. There is the letter which I- then 
wrote to him. He has not changed a word But what 
could he add or retrench? It was my whole/my entire 
soul which spoke. Why am I not still at the dáte of 
that letter ? Oh, I am very wretched ! " 

And Werther, dropping the book of his happy life, 
threw himself into Mustďs arms, sobbing like a 
child. 

" Is it not ridiculous, for a man to weep thus ? But 
*it is the first time for four months, in which I háve 
sufifered as no man ever suffered before. It is also true 
that, since that period, this is the first time that it has 
entered the head of any one to pity me." 

" And Cliarlotte ? " asked Mustel, gently. 

" Dead ! " answered Werther, hoarsely ; and that word 
suddenly dried the tears in his motionless eyes. 

*' Dead ? " 

" Yes, dead— out yonder, dead — ^killed, dishonoured, 
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lost by me, — dead without other toinb than the sand of 
the desert, without other hope but the infamy attached to 
her name." 

" Oh, it is a frightftil history," resumed Werther, with 
a sort of fever. " How is it that 1 did not become mad ? 
I know not ! I saw her die — she whom I loved so 
intensely. I saw her die through misery, through fatigue, 
through remorse. With my own hands I dug the earth 
which protects it, or rather which devours it at this 
moment. And I — I live? "What chastisement ! Oh, 
you shall know everything, sir. 1 would telí my erime — 
for it is one — to the entire world, and, cursed by the whole 
world, I should not be suflSciently punished." 

" Come, my child, <íalm yourself. It was above human 
force to resist such love. You are more unfortunate 
than guilty." 

** There are moments when I doubt the truth — when 
it seems to me that I am only dreaming, and that I 
am going to meet Charlotte again, as I knew her, smiling 
and pure amidst joyous children. How could I také her 
from that peaceful happiness to this desperate end? 
How could I do thus — I who loved her so ? I loved her 
then only for myself. I was a wretch, an infamous 
egotist. And on her part not a reproach, not a regret. 
Why did she not aceuse me ? — why not curse me ? I 
think I should suíFer less ; but, on the contrary, she died 
smiling on me, praying that I would live — I who wished 
to die by her side — so that, as she said, there might 
remain on this earth one to weep for her ; and that I 
should retům to my mother, that there may not be 
yet another soul to curse her. And so 1 live ; and 
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I také back to my mother a shattered body, a dead lieart, 
an everlasting grief, to be consoled eternally, though 
nevěr calmed. But, in fact, it is her child I bring her 
back, and that is suflScíent for a mother. I shall say to her, 
* Here I am ; do with me what you will. The only thing 
I ask of thee is permission to weep/ And she will weep 
with me, and henceforth her only happiness will consist 
in sharing my grief Am I not a fated being ? I had 
two loves in my life — my mother and Charlotte — and I 
háve proved my love to them only by making them both 
iinhappy. As for the events which háve caused this 
horrid denoúment, they are dreadfuUy simple. Charlotte*s 
husband, leaming the flight of his wife, pursued her. He 
discovered our retreat in Paris; he invoked the fuU 
rigour of French laws. He got Charlotte arrested, and 
taken to the Hospital of St. Lazarus as a prostitute.'* 

" Good God !— she, Charlotte ? " 

" Yes, sir. I understood the love of that man by his 
revenge ; and I feel forced to forgive him — I, whose love 
is brother to his — I, whose grief is equal to his, which 
I háve caused. Ah, I repeat it, a thousand years of 
unceasing repentance could not expiate the evil which I 
caused in a few days ; and to prevent that wrong only 
the courage of an instant was needed, only the resolution 
of a minuté, and I had it not. There are moments when 
a terrible doubt seizes me — a terror even worse than 
remorse. I say to myself, that perhaps I did not love 
Charlotte as much as she should háve been loved. In 
fact," continued Werther, retuming abruptly to the 
recitál of the events, so as to drive from his heart and 
his mind that horrid doubt by which he was tormented — 
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" in fine, Albert did not stop there, and, two days afker 
she had been incarcerated, Charlotte — " 

Werther stopped short, just as if ít seemed to him im- 
possible to express that second and painful avowal. 

"Charlotte?" repeated Mustel, in order to aid 
him. 

" Charlotte, condemned to transportation, was sent, with 
eight oř ten of those women condemned to the samé 
punishment, in a hideous cart to Havre, whence they were 
embarked for America." 

" Strange ! how strange ! " murmured Mustel, struck 
by the coincidence in the history of Charlotte with the 
written one of Manon ; and he exclaimed suddenly, " But 
it is impossible ! " 

" Is it not? That is what I repeat still to my šelf — I 
who saw it — I who shall see that horrid sight until the last 
throb of my heart. No, no ; it is quite reál My first 
idea was to spring upon the guards who accompanied that 
living convoy of the modesty of the woman I loved, but 
once more the impossibility of the act stopped me. Char- 
lotte was so depressed that she not even thought of dying ; 
she felt already dead. As for me, I could not even hopo 
for that last consolation ; for insomuch as it would háve 
been noble to háve died some months before, to leave her 
to the love and the respect of every one, so would it háve 
been cowardice to abandon her at such a moment to infamy 
and isolation. I accompanied the fatal cart, which, in 
retům for some money I gave them, the escort permitted 
me to do. When Charlotte was in a statě to speak, all 
she could say was, — 

'* ' Yes, the punishment is great ; but the sin is greater 
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than the punishment. These women witli whom I am 
mingled háve neither family, nor husband, nor children. 
I háve deceived all thosc who loved me. I am more guilty 
than these women.' 

'* My heart was broken by such speeches. They were 
my living and unceasing chastisement," resumed Werther. 
And nevertheless such was the power of my love, that I 
still continued at times to hope. 

" That infamous exile, it is true, was dishonour in the 
opinion of the world; but once far from that world, it was 
freedom to love each other without fear, without even 
remorse ; for, punished thus, Charlotte's fault had become 
but a great misfortune, and she no longer owed any 
reckoning to those who had so punished her. There was 
suflScient love left in my heart to niake Charlotte forget 
anything. Alas ! I could not foresee what awaited us. 

" After a navigation of two months, we landed on the 
desired shore. We found a barren country, where merely 
a few reeds and some trees stripped by the wind were to 
be seen. We were presented to the governor of that poor 
colony. For a long time he conversed privately with the 
captain, and then, coming back to us, he examined one 
after the other all the women arrived by the vessel. He 
gave the prettiest to the principál inhabitants of the town. 
He had not yet spoken to Charlotte ; and we remained, 
therefore, she and I, alone with him. 

*'' I hear from the captain,' said he, ^that you are both 
l)ersons of merit and understanding. I will not enter into 
the reasons which háve caused your misfortunes. I oflTer 
you my friendship. Be happy : you may be so still.' 

" I embraced with joy the governor, who had the 
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power, of whích, however, I was as yet ignorant, to give 
Charlotte to any one he likeA Thus it ís in that strange 
colony. He seemed to me more humane, more gentle- 
manly even, than is generally the čase with the rulers of 
those exiled, oř rather transported. Charlotte exerted her- 
self to find ónce more a smile to thank our protector. He 
gave orders for us to háve one of the least poor cottages, 
and irivited us to pass the evening with hira and his 
nephew. We possessed nothing more — neither Charlotte 
nor myself. I was not rich : the following her to France, 
and from there to America, had exhausted my resources. 
I communicated our position to the govemor ; for I would 
not subject Charlotte to a life of work and privation, which 
she nevertheless accepted with an angelical resignation, in 
order not to cause me pain. The governor, liaving foreseen 
this, had obtained for me a situation which had just be- 
come vacant in the fořt. It was but little, yet that occu- 
pation gave us the means of living without being a charge 
to any one. I engaged a válet for myself, and a servant 
for Charlotte," continued Werther, who seemed to dwell 
with happiness upon the minuté details, the last moments of 
joy he has had. ** Our little fortuně increased. We allowed 
no occasion to escape, where we could benefit our neigh 
bours as much as possible. What more noble distraction 
to a suffering heart than charity ? It was the first which 
Charlotte permitted to herself During several weeks, I 
can say so, we were happy. AU my eflTorts were employed 
to rob Charlotte of her recoUections. I enclosed her so 
firmly in my love that she learned to see nothing beyond it. 
Besides, was it not with her one excuse, her only refuge? 
Crod thus allowed one ray of sunshine to penetrate into our 
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life, by which we warmed ourselves for an instant, and 
which we took for the break of a new day. But it was 
only a celestial pity — nothing more. Could God make 
Himself the accomplice of a happiness bought at the price 
of all that is holý ? No : God is good, but He is just, and 
what we took for a return of this goodness was nothing 
but the repose of His justice. 

" One moming I saw the almoner enter our cottage. 
He was a man full o( friendship for us, who assisted him 
as much as lay in our power in his pious ministry. 

" ' My friend,' said he, * be strong and courageous.' 

'''What has then happened?' 'cried I, with a sinking 
heart. 

" * Heaven will try you still more.' 

"The almoner begged Charlotte to withdraw for au 
instant, but which she refused to do, replying, — 

" * We are but one in all sufferings. Speak, if you 
please.' 

" The old man decided to do so. 

'**Well,' resumed he, with an cffort, *the governor 
requires that you should give Charlotte up to him. You 
know that he is the master/ . 

"*Give up Charlotte to him? And for what pur^ 
pose?' asked I ; for I did not understand. 

" * Every woman who arrives here as Charlotte arrived 
belongs to the colony, and the governor can dispose of 
her just as he thinks proper/ 

" ' Explain yourself, father/ 

" * Well, then, the governor gives her to his nephew, 
who loves her.' 

" Charlotte gave a heart-rending shriek, and fell sense- 
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less in my arms. As for me, the first moment I thought 
I should go mad. The empire which the nephew exer- 
cised over his uncle was immense. There was, therefore, 
nothing to hope either from this govemed old man oř 
from this enamoured and violent young one. 

" ' It is well, my father/ said I to th^ almoner, when I 
had regained the use of my speech ; * the will of God be 
doně. Retům to the govemor ; entreat him yet again 
for US, and bring us back his orders ; we will obey/ 

"The priest withdrew. It was night. I brought 
Charlotte back to her senses. I took a knife, for death 
had again become to us a last resource, and we set off 
without knowing where we were going ; but we continued 
walking, in order to put between us and our pursuers as 
great a distance as possible. We spoke not a word ; but 
we pressed close one to the other, as if to recall to ourselves 
that we were still living, that we yet loved one another, 
and that all human power would be crushed against that 
double love. It was a strange thing, that silent ílight at 
night across an unknown country, towards an ignored 
horizon, terror for our guide, and death for our 
companion. 

" Thus, indeed, should ílee two beings pursued by the 
consequences of an irreparable fault. We walked on, 
without stopping, till daylight. I understood by 
Charlotte's uneven steps that she was exhausted, and that 
only the fever of fatigue supported her. Her whole body 
shivered. I took her in my arms, covering her with 
kisses, and I began to run, to prove to her that my 
strength could make up for the want of hers ; but, dear 
as that burden was to me, I could not carry her long* 
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After rimning so rapidly, and in order not to let her fall, 
I was compelled to set her down on the ground, where I 
stopped, panting, without force, desperate. We were in 
the midst of au immense plain covered with stones. 
Scarcely had a few tufts of grass, destined to prove that 
Nature is everywhere, been able to grow in that arid soiL 
I cast my eyes around me. The horizon, the samé on all 
sides, enclosed us in an immense circle of solitude and 
death — a circle which was renewed eyer the samé at each 
step which we took. Nevértheless, beyond that line, which 
our looks sounded in vain, and which our weakness could 
no longer attain, there were men, — that is to say, perhaps, 
salvation : those men were sayages. 

*^ Thus my last hope was in them. But was it really a 
hope ? — was it not, rather, simply the last effort of vital 
will, conviuced of its impotence even from its first step ? 
Also, on seeing ourselves there — Charlotte and myself — I 
felt that all was over. I said to myself that we were 
going to die, and I thanked God for it, who had no longer 
the right to reproach us with this death, because we had 
doně everything to avoid it. That last happiness, to die 
with the last breath of Charlotte, was refused to me. 

" ' Live ! * said she to me, * I command you ; live for 
your mother, whom you liave nothing to reproach with, 
and whom your death would kill. Live, that there may 
be at least one on earth who will mourn for me. Live, 
that people may know how I háve died, and perhaps I 
may then be forgiven.' 

" She would liave wished to speak to me of her husband 
and her child. At that supreme hour of death, she had 
the right to do so ; but she only spoke of ourselves, in 
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Drder that the life which she enjoined me to preserve, 
already suíBciently wretched, should not be made still 
more so by the remembrance of a word wliich, uttered 
in such a moment, iu whatevcr tone it might be, would 
ever háve clung to me as an eternal remorse. Good and 
sainted Charlotte ! she died smiling on me. I buried her 
myself in that covetous earth, which will nevěr give her 
back to me. Do you think that there could be in the 
world a more terrible punishment, a more inconsolable 
grief ? I dug a grave as deep as possible — easy to dig in 
that moving sand, — and there I laid my Charlotte, her two 
hands crossed upon her bosom in everlasting prayer, and 
then I cast back sand upon that treasure of my life. I 
went slowly on. I could háve wished eternity itself not 
to suffice for that last duty, because, once accomplished, I 
should see her no more. When I arrived at her face, it 
seemed to me that 1 nevěr should háve the courage to 
cover it. I would háve agreed to pass years, centuries, 
with physical tortures equal to my moral ones, to haye, at 
least, a wooden coffin wherein to put those beloved 
remains. Then I should not háve seen the cold and hard 
sand wound those eyes and that mouth ; for I could not 
believe in the complete insensibility of a body so miích 
beloved. I flung myself down by that beautiful face, 
which hideous death was going to invade, and I covered 
it with ardent kisses, as if to make a winding-sheet of 
love under that one of sand. I continued my painful 
occupation, with precaution, with despair. There arrived 
a moment when I saw nothing but the forehead and the 
hair of Charlotte. Can you understand that, sir ? After 
having loved a woman to such a degree as to make her 
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lose honour, family, peace, after having a thousand times 
with the tenderest kisses brought to her very lips her 
entire soul, to see this being motionless and cold, to bury 
her yourself, and throw upon all that happiness the earth 
which separates you etemally ! not to be able to give her 
any other proof of love than a grave in the desert, and 
sand on her face ! It was impossible : that balf-closed 
grave awoke too many remembrances in my heart. 

" I flung oflf with rage the earth which already covered 
Charlotte ; and forgetting everything, even my oath to 
live, I lay down by her side. I took her in my arms for 
her to share with me her death, since I could not give 
her my life. When I recovered my senses, I was lying 
in our cottage. We had been pursued : they had found 
me senseless iipon Charlotte's grave, and they carried me 
back to my home. I remembered ihen the promise 
respecting my mother ; and here I am, a living evidence 
that the life of man can resist the greatest wrath of God." 

Mustel had heard the whole of this recitál without, as 
it were, listening to it. That painful history he was 
acquainted with ; he had it quite alive, throbbing in his 
memory. It was the samé as the ending of Abbé 
Prevosťs book. The personalities only were changed ; 
and even then the Professor now and then was compelled 
to look at Werther, so as to be assured that it was not 
Desgrieux who spoke. In fact, be it the iníluence of 
memory or the unavoidable resemblance of terms in two 
analogous situations, Mustel had foimd in that new 
recitál the very expressions, sometimes even entire phrases, 
of the narration which Abbé Prevost hadmade Desgrieux 
utter. Thus the events and realities of life, with their 
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cold and fatal logic, had given tlie samé end to the guilty 
love of Charlotte as the philosophical fancy of the poet 
had to the libertine love of Manon. 

Do you see that handsorae young inan and that beau- 
tiful young woman, ann-in-arm, walking radiant, happy, 
and free on that desert shore, which the immensity of the 
oceán washes behind theni ? They háve just landed, and 
are foUowing a road well known to their memory. Their 
two children look with surprise and admiration at that 
new and savage Nature of which their minds had nevěr 
formed an idea. 

It is Paul and Virginia retumed to the Isle of France. 
As they breathe that air of their youth, what impressions 
do they not gather at each st^p, and how necessaiy is 
to them the immensity which surrounds them, iu order 
to give expression to them. From their breasts to the 
horizon the air scarcely suffices for them. There is the 
land where they were bom, where they had known their 
parents. There it is ! But is it possible to analýze such 
sensations ? No ; one imagines them, or one recails them, 
It is the work of the heart, not of the mind. 

Mary and Dominie had grown very old, but that day 
must háve added twenty years to their future life, if it 
did not kill them at once. They laughed ; they embraced 
one another ; they wept. Now it was, *' Do you remember ? 
then . . . Dost thou recoUect? . . . Virginia! Paul! 
Mary ! Dominie ! Is it possible ? How good is God ! 
How beautiful is life ! " 

Oh, the past! — a dead flower, of which the reál 
perfume begins but with death. 

Let US follow our friends. 
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Dominie and Mary led them on the road to Pample- 
mousses, and, stopping near the church in the AUey of 
Bamboos, the old black showed them a grave covered with 
grass and flowers, and surmounted by a eross, upon which 
the foilowing words might be read : — 

" Tomb of Virginia." 

" What does that mean ?" asked Virginia, growing 
pale, and clinging to Paul, her reál life. 

" Oh, it is a most extraordinary history/' replíed 
Dominie. Some months ago a vessel was signalized as 
anehored oflf the Isle ďAmbre ; but the ship, ealled the 
Saint Géran, was not long before she fired oflf a eannon 
to ask for help, for the sea was very rough. I, and every 
one else, ran to the harbom*, I hoping, notwithstanding 
my age, to be still of some use. The moon had risen : 
people remarked around it three large cireles. The sky 
was frightfully dark. On our way we thought we heard 
the sound of thunder ; but, listening more attentively, I 
reeognized it as a diseharge of eannon, repeated by 
eehoes. Haif an hour later I heard líotliing more ; and 
that silence seemed to me, in such a night, even more 
frightful than the sad sounds which had preceded- it. 
Inhabitants eame from all points ; negroes, in faet, all 
those who eould walk, eame running with readiness^ 
as well as myself, to the neighbourhood of the Poudre 
ďOr. The waves were breaking with dreadful noise ;, they 
covered the rocks and the strand with a dazzling white 
foam and with glittering sparks. 

** We awaited the daylight around a large fire which we 
had lightei 

** Daylight appeared ; but the sea was so covered with 
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fog, that we could distinguish nothing. About seven o'clock 
the governor arrived, with soldiers, whom he placed on 
the shore, and ordered them to fire oflf their anns simul- 
taneously. No sooner had they doně so, than we per- 
ceived a light upon the sea, followed nearly immediately 
by a cannon shot. We judged that the vessel must be at 
a short distance f rom ns, and we all ran to that side from 
whence we had seen its signál. We perceived then, through 
the fog, the body and theyards of a big ship. Wewere so near 
that, notwithstanding the noise of the waves, we could hear 
the whistle of the master who commanded the manoeuvres. 
" Since the moment that tlie Saint Géran discovered 
that she was within reach of aid, she did not cease to fire 
oflf a cannon every three minutes ; and that sound con- 
tinued in that terrible silence which here announces a 
hurricane. The leaves of the trees rustled, without 
there being the slightest breeze. The sea-birds took 
refuge on the land. The clouds, which were per- 
ceived on the zenith, were in their centre of a fearful 
blackness, and edged with copper-colour. Towards nine 
o'clock in the moming we hěard from the seaside frightfiil 
noises, as if torrents, mingled with thunder, were rolling 
from the heights of the mountains. The people cried 
out, ' Here is the hurricane ! ' and in an instant a whirl- 
wind carried away the fog which covered the Island 
ďAmbre and its canal. The Saint Géran appeared 
plainly, her deek covered with people, her yards and her 
topmasts brought to the lower deek, her flag in tatters, 
four cables at the fóre and one at her stem. She pre- 
sented her head to the waves which flowed in from the 
open sea, as each sheet of water entered the canal ; the 
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prow lifted itself entirely out of the water, so that one 
could see the keel in the air. But in that movement, her 
stern, beginning to plunge, disappeared as far as the 
taffrail: thus, as if she was entirely under water, she 
eonld neither retreat nor advance. 

" It was a terrible though grand spectacle. The sea 
rose higher and higher. In the rolling of the ship, what 
was to be feared took pláce : the cables at her head gave 
way ; and as she was then only attached by one single 
support, she was thrown on the rocks, half a cable's 
length from the shore. But one cry of horror burst from 
the whole group. The entire crew, despairing of aid, 
precipitated themselves into the sea, upon yards, upon 
planks, hencoops, barrels, and tables. We then saw 
an object worthy of our deepest pity. A young 
woman, dressed in white, like an angel alighting from 
heaven, or like one dead, ready for the tomb, appeared 
in the gallery of the St. Géran's stern. The sight of 
this woman, the prey of such terrible danger, fiUed us 
with horror and despair. 

"A young man who was there threw himself into 
the sea to try to savé her, but was flung back on the 
shore, with hands, face, and body lacerated. He wanted 
to try again : we had great diflBculty to restrain him. As 
for the young woman, she smiled, and made us with her 
hands a sign of etemal adieu. AU the sailors had 
thrown themselves into the sea ; one only remained, naked 
and vigorous as a Hercules. He approached the beautiful 
girl with the greatest respect : we-saw him throw himself 
at her knees, and attempt even by force to remove her 
dress, but she repelled him with dignity. 
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" ' Save her ! savé her ! ' people eried out, with excite- 
ment ; but at that moment a mountain of water rushed 
between the Isle ďAmbre and the coast, roUing as with 
wrath towards the ship, which still resisted. AU dis- 
appeared; and when the surf had dispersed, we saw 
nothing more, but the sailor, a bold swimmer, who had 
desired to save this unknown one, and who arrived safe 
and sound on shore. 

"'Oh! my God/ eried he, throwing himself on his 
knees on the sand, ' Thou hast saved my life ; but I 
would háve given it, with all my heart, for that saint whom 
nothing could persuade to undress herself as I had doně/ 

" We ran along the beach, where we hoped the sea would 
throw the poor girl's corpse, so that we might pay to her 
the last duties due to so much courage and virtue. We 
found her, in fact, half covered with sand. Her features 
were in no way altered ; one would háve said that she 
slept. She was beautiful, very beautiful, like you, 
Virginia, and she might háve been of the samé age as 
you; but death had given her a still more youthful 
appearance, and her face bore the immutable age of the 
angels of our Lord. We carried the body into a 
fisherman's hut, where we gave it into the charge of some 
poor Malay woman, who undertook to wash her. None 
knew who this woman was. 

" When the young girls of the island saw her so beau- 
tiful, so young, so chaste, they said there could be in 
this world but one woman capable of dying through 
modesty, and that this woman was Virginia ; and they 
could nevěr be persuaded to the contrary. They said 
that you had desired to see your native land again ; 

o 
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that perhaps Paul had died over there ; that it could 
only be you ; and if they were mistaken, at all events, 
that unknown woman was your sister in purity, and 
deserved well to sleep iinder the invocation of your name. 
The fiineral was performed in a most touching manner. 
Eight young girls, of the highest position in the island, 
dressed in white, holding palms in their hands, bore the 
corpse, covered with flowers ; a chorus of little children 
followed, singing hymns ; behind them came the most 
distinguished inhabitants of the island ; then the govemor, 
followed by the whole population. In fact, there is the 
grave, always supplied with new flowers ; and that is the 
cause, whilst still alive, thankjj be Goďs, your name^ 
Virginia, is already upon the cross of a tomb/' 

" And did you not know later," asked Virginia, ** the 
name of this poor woman ? " 

** Yes; she came from France, and her name is Manon." 

" Manon ! " exclaimed Virginia, bursting into tears. 
** Oh, yes, they were right to give her my name, for she 
is, indeed, my sister." 

And Virginia fell on her knees, and wept long over the 
grave, deploring that terrible death, without suspecting 
the cause. 

Paul was very pale ; he kneeled down, and prayed 
silently. On rising, he exchanged a glance with Mustel, 
and pressed his hand. He hadunderstood it alL 

Thus Manon had kept her word. The hand of man 
had nevěr more touched her. Thus the modesty which 
love caused her to lose, love had retumed to her ; and 
Manon has now the right to repose in etemity under the 
name of the most chaste and the most pure of women. 
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" Dear children, united hearts, Christian souls/' inur- 
mured Mustel, contemplating Paul and Virginia, " be 
happy and blessed, — you who háve nothing to reproach 
yourselves with. You háve at last retumed to that Nátuře 
which was your cradle; you, who could only suflfer by 
the suíFerings of others." 

And Mustel stretched out his hands towards Paul and 
Virginia ; but it seemed to hini that they drew back, light 
and floating as shadows. He called to them ; they smiled 
on hini without answering, and, continuing to retreat, 
they nielted by degrees into the vague tints which limit the 
sight of the soul. Under the empire of that hallucina- 
tion, the Professor sprang towards them ; but he stnick 
against his table, and found nothing more beneath his 
hand than the three books which composed his favourite 
lecture, and which are ' Werther/ ' Manon/ and Taul and 
Virginia.' 

"Well,"said he, understanding his mistake; **Ihave 
been talking with spirits." 



THE END. 
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